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E have not ceased seeking informa- 
tion concerning the condition of 
London—under the surfaee,— 
and it is necessary that the public 

~4) should be reminded of the evils 

which exist until those evils be removed. When 
the Registrar’s returns show that only the 
ordinary number of hundreds are dying every 
week, sanitary agitation subsides, ‘‘ guardians ” 
dismiss their inspectors, people who are talked 


‘* He fails who pleasure makes his chief pursuit, 
} For pleasure 1s, of duty done, the fruit.” 
Sir E. Brypaes. 


| The publication of our little work on the 
| 


“Homes of the Thousands,” has, we are grate- 


‘ful to say, elicited a very eonsiderable response 
| throughout the country, and will, we may ven- 
_ture to hope, lead to good. It has served to in- 
duce many admirable articles by our contem- 
poraries calculated to aid the movement most 
materially. Were it not that personal commen- 
dation, to which in the present ease, the discharge 
_ of a simple duty ina simple way, we pretend to no 
‘claims, is mixed up with these notices, we would 
reprint them all as powerful advocates of the 
improvements we seek. We can take some 
extracts from two or three :— 


“When our old travellers (says the d/henaum, 


to about the Board of Health begin to consider | amongst the earliest), in their methodical way, under- 


themselves the dored, and the press give up the 
unpleasant subjeet, necessity not being appa- 
rent. There, however, remain the causes quietly 
working. Thousands of our fellow-creatures 
are still crowded into unwholesome dens,—ill- 
drained, ill-ventilated: feelings are blunted, 
character is degraded: health is lowered, vice 
and crime are induced, and Fever quietly carries 
off its thousands before their time, unquestioned 
and unchecked. Well might Typhus sing to 


Cholera,— 


«* Leave me, rash Sister, leave me here, 
To fill the graves from year to year; 
For our trade shall go to a swift decay 
If you gather the crop from day to day. 
Then the hovels will fall and houses rise ; 
The rich and the poor will both get wise ; 
And the Law will open its hoodwink’d eyes. 
No more shall we ride on the tainted gale, 
Where foul trades flourish and men grow pale ; 
Where the slaughter-house floods the slippery stones, 
And the reek is heavy of boiling bones. 
They will drain their streets, and build their schools, 
And hunt us out. 
CHOLERA. 

Twice warned, the fools 
Still keep us here, and they still will keep ; 
For the Justices wink and the Vestries sleep, 
And Red Tape ties the willing hand, 
And Laissez-faire still rules the land.” 


“Sleep?” Some of them do even worse 
than that: they obstruct, with their eyes open. 
We heard not long ago of a burgess, not far 
from Portsmouth, who refused his vote to a 
candidate for a seat in the town council, on the 
ground that the applicant was “opposing the 
Almighty.” “God,” said this acute gentleman, 
“is about to visit us with a judgment: every- 
thing seems to show that He is about to inflict 
on us the cholera; and you, with your science 
and your philanthropy, are setting yourself up to 
prevent Him from executing that judgment by 
trying to get the town drained, and more 
healthy dwelling-places for the poor!” There 
must have been fear of “a penny rate,” one 
would say, at the bottom of this gentleman’s 
religion. 

The proper moment to carry out measures 
for the general health (which mean, as we will 
never cease reiterating, measures conducive to 
public morality, the pecuniary prosperity of the 
state, and the general happiness), is not when 
an epidemic rages and the people are stricken 
with fears, but sow, THIS MOMENT; whenever 
that moment may be. Our readers must not 
be impatient with us when we again denounce 
existing evils, and urge them to the work of 
reform. Nor need they fear the greatness of 
the work : if they will each do the duty which 
lies nearest to them and is within their reach, 
the end may be achieved, and they will lay 
up for themselves comforting recollections. 
Those to whom ability to be useful has been 


took to describe the state and manners of any strange 
tribe with whom they came in contact, they always 
laid great stress, though apparently unconscious of 
the importance of their task, on the size, form, furni- 
ture, and general economy of houses, hovels, or huts. 
| They felt instinctively that seareely any better mode 
existed of marking the stage of civilization at which a 
people had arrived than by describing the places 
where the chief part of its inactive life is passed. As 
naturalists divine the habits of a bird or a beast from 
| its nest or den, so can we predicate much, and with 
certainty, of a man whose habitation we have exa- 
| mined, whose bed we have seen, whose cupboard we 
| have opened. Mr. Godwin boldly says, ‘ Homes are 
|the manufactories of men.’ There is something 
| startling in the assertion; but it is in the main true. 
| Take a human being, from whatever situation of life, 
|and place him for a given number of years in a 
|‘home’ such as we find painted in this little 
volume, and there will be a great change observable. 
| The change will not only be physical, but mental. 
There is a connection, mysterious, but undeniable, 
between dirt, disease, and crime. ‘To expect to meet 
with correct notions of morality, as a general rule, in 
the lanes, alleys, courts, dens, and rookeries, here 
described with so much faithfulness and vigour, 
would be absurd.” 

“Ts not this a dangerous state of things? We 
| cannot afford to allow it to continue, if there be any 
| possible remedy ; and instead of wasting time in at- 
tending to those strange theorists who attribute the 
increase of crime to the spread of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, it is better to be persuaded at once that, if 
crime increases, it is because, from want of due care 
and forethought in those having influence, there exist 
| vast masses of men living with their wives and fami- 
| lies in foreed communion with the outcasts of society. 
| There is another point almost equally important. The 
“Homes of the Thousands’ are not healthy,— not 
adapted in any way to favour the continuance of life. 
They are ill ventilated, ill protected from wind and 
weather, wretchedly provided with the most necessary 
accessories to human dwelling-places, and, above all, 
miserably deficient in means of cleanliness. In many 
eases, the water-butts are empty all Sunday; in 
others, the deficiency is so continual that the poor 
people absolutely ‘thank God for a fire,’ because it 
gives them an opportunity of obtaining a copious 
supply of water. Surely these matters are worth 
considering.” 





The Morning Herald, in two leading articles, 
urged the importance of the subject as pressing 
and vital. “All men are agreed (says the 
writer),— 


“Tn the causes which foster, if they do not breed cho- 
lera , all are pretty well agreed in what localities that 
| plague will make its appearance, if it is destined to make 
| its visitation among us this year. We do not wish to see 
this addition to the evils of the times; we do not 
wish to see that verified in our own days which has 
too often been verified in the progress of great wars, 
pestilence following the sword by a sort of inscrutable 
law. Let every effort be made to prevent this result ; 
or, if prevention be impossible, to ameliorate it as far 
as possible. One great means to that end is the im- 
provement in the dwellings of the poor; not the 





given, will do well to use it if they would avoid | mere cleansing of the streets and haunts in which 


secret disquiet hereafter. “It is a solemn 
thought,” as some one has written, “that no 


they congregate, not a mere outside reformation of 
| paint and whitewash—the utmost limit of some men’s 
| sanitary maxims—but a thorough improvement, in 





man can live for himself ; there 1S no such thing | two aspects at least; two which are quite feasible, 
as pushing through this world without making | and yet have never hitherto been thoroughly attended 
men better or worse ; there is no such thing in | to :—the first is, a complete supply of water to every 
this wide world of ours as a blank; every man. house, and the other is a sufficient drainage. These 


is either a blot that stains it, or a blessing that 


reforms are not only perfectly feasible, but they are 





does it good.” There is an immense personal |_* “London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes of the Thou- 
advantage in taking the right course, too .— 





sands.” London: Koutledge and Co. and at the Office of the 
Builder. 


| 


| within the province of public administration, quite as 


| much as the lodging-houses, as the burial-grounds, or 
any other improvement generad/y affecting the health 
and security of the population.” 

The Atlas had a very ably-written article on 
the subject, which concluded by asking, after 
referring to the descriptions given in “ London 
Shadows,” what must be the condition of a 
population living under such circumstances :-— 

“ The children must thieve, typhus fever or cholera 
must be the constant inmates of such habitations ; 
the men must beat their wives, and the wives must 
get drunk, and pawn the rags which ferm the chil- 
dren’s clothes. Why, if the bench of bishops lived 
in such demoralizing circumstances, half the right 
reverend fathers would be at the treadmill, their 
children would be graduating for the gallows, and few 
of their amiable partners would be able to boast the 
luxury of whole bones and a sound skin. If these 
were exceptional cases, something might be said in 
our favour; but not only London but every large 
town, and the best besquired agricultural districts, are 
full of such abominations. Decency, comfort, con- 
ditions in which virtue is possible by anything short 
of a miracle, have no existence for millions of British 
subjects in this nineteenth century of Christianity ; 
and surely if a day of humiliation is called for by a 
war with Nicholas, a generation of humiliation is 
necessary to expiate the awful neglect of social duty 
which the existence of these horrors abundantly 
proves. Not a day passes over us without preventible 
want and disease killing more persons than would fall 
in a victory that might crush the power of the Czar. 
The spectacle of a battle-field, red with human blood, 
strewn with mangled fragments of human bodies, and 
resounding with the groans of the dying and the wail 
of the wounded, is so horrible that we should have 
hoped earth could show nothing so calculated to 
harrow up the soul; but if the vice and misery, the 
agonising suffering of the poor of London and other 
large cities could be transported to one great plain, 
by the side of the battle-field, we should see what we 
call the peace of a Christian country has its victims 
more numerous and more wretched than those of 
war ! 9? 


And thus on all sides has the periodical press 
endorsed our statements and re-echoed our 
appeal. Earnestly we hope it may be heard. 

We must resume our own observations. The 
more fully we inquire into*tlie tanses of disease 
in the metropolis, the larger is found to be the 
amount which arises from preventible cireum- 
stances. The extent of these evil conditions can 
only be understood by a systematic and complete 
sanitary survey of London. This, if properly done, 
would undoubtedly lead to the most beneficial 
results. We have from time to time, although 
not pressed to the duty by the unusually ill 
condition of the public health, continued our 
examination of the London dwellings of the 
poor—for even in the best of times there are 
too strong reasons for the active and continued 
exertions of all who are earnest in the cause of 
sanitary and constructional reform. 
| Let us state afew facts which will serve to 
show how clearly fever can be traced to parti- 
cular causes, the principal of which are sanitary 
abuses or infection. 

In Ship-yard, St. Clement’s Danes, a dis- 
trict previously partly described in our pages, 
we heard, during the cold wet weather, of 
a bad case of typhus fever. The mother 
of a family had died after a short illness : 
the father was next attacked, and taken in 
a state of raving madness to the fever hos- 
pital. On calling at the place, we found the 
shop, in which a greengrocery and oyster 
business had been carried forward, closed, and 
a padlock on the door. The landlord of a 
neighbouring public-house, who belonged to the 

roperty, had humanely taken the children into 
his own house in spite of the risk incurred ; and 
from him permission was obtained to look over 
the premises, with a view to discover the cause 
of this attack. We should say that the woman 
had wetted her shoes and clothes shortly before 
she became ill, and had remained before the fire 
without changing them; and this, by many, 
would be looked upon as sufficient cause. We 
are disposed to think, however, it was but the 
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cases. The condition of the premises predis- 
poses, and it only needs some concurrent cause, | 
such as damp feet, intemperance, want of food 
or clothing, overcrowding, natural weakness, or 
one of the other evils which press hardly upon 
the London poor, to bring about a fatal resuit. 
Each room was examined, and it was a melan- 
choly sight to see the desolation of the place 
caused by the sudden visit of disease and death. 
It was not the desolation of the worst condition 
of poverty—there were furniture, food, groceries, 
even a little pile of money, in a closet. In 
the attic, clothes, probably washed by the 
woman who had died, were hanging on lines, 
some of the tables were upset, the chairs dis- 
arranged, with other evidences of the confusion 
produced by the sudden disaster, which affected 
the mind as much, if not more, than many of 
the more abject scenes which it has been our 
lot to wituess. We could, however, see no 
distinct reason for the fever beyond the crowd- 
ing of the premises (the place is very narrow). 
The rooms were tolerably clean, the drains 
seeined good, but we thought of the cellar, and 
that, sure enough, we found filled almost to 
the door and ceiling with many cart-loads 
of oyster-shells and putrid matter, the accumu- \7 
lation of some years ! 
Such collections are not only the producers coffins, ornamented with bright nails, lying side! decrease. It will, perhaps, be said by some, 
of illness and death to the persons to blame, by side. The little ones had been playing at | that this is a fact which is generally admitted. 
but serve to poison others living near. If a their mother’s side less than a week before. | Such, however, is unfortunately not the case; and 


match which fired the train, as in. many other | 
! 





VERDICT: “DIED OF A BAD DRAIN.” 


proper system of visiting had been in operation, 
this accumulation would not have taken place, and 
probably loss of life and other ill consequences 
would have been prevented. We submit, in 
spite of the axiom “that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle,” that properly accredited, respon- 
sible, and intelligent officers of health should be 
empowered to make periodical visitations and 
remove nuisances. | 
Let us mention here, that close by Ship-yard, | 
in Portugal-street, there is a Nursery for in- 
fants. Here parents, who are obliged to work | 
durimg the day, can leave their children, on pay- 
ment of a small sum. They are well cared 
for, in a clean and well-ventilated place, lodged | 
in snug little beds, and supplied with play-, 
things, and, that best of instruction for early 
years, kind and pleasant words. It is painful 
te witness the bleached countenances of the 
most healthy of these little ones. Almost every 
visitor who has come here from more airy 
neighbourhoods has noticed this, it seems. | 
Those of sufficient intelligence who may visit | 
this nursery, and see when the faces are cleansed | 
of dirt how white they are, and how black atint is | 
below the eyes, will scarcely doubt the necessity | 
of stringent measures of sanitary inspection and | 
improvement. This nursery was founded, and | 
is mainly supported, by the Rev. John Oliver, | 
chaplain of King’s College Hospital, who makes | 
it the means also of affording a refuge to the 


We will not attempt to paint her grief. The | it is acurious yet sad thing to contemplate, that 
parents were respectable working people, the; in many instances, when a certain amount of 
house was clean, the back-yard white with | knowledge has been obtained by individuals, the 
frequent washings; the drainage was not very | custom of being every day in some bad condi- 
good, yet with care they kept it clear. At one | tion (further blinded, perhaps, by self-interest), 
side of this house there is a cow-shed, which, | causes them to believe that affairs in which they 
although at the time of our inspection tolerably | are personally engaged, and which others declare 
well kept, would not improve health. At the | decidedly injurious, are not only innocuous but 
back, and in other parts adjoining, were several | even beneficial. It will scarcely be credited, 
cesspools, with surface drains (such as we have | yet we have heard on several occasions the 
before described); these drains became choked, | diggers of graves state that their employment 
the cesspool overflowed into the yard of the| was excellent for health, and they evidently 
house in which the fever happened. For a few | believed it. A grave-digger said in our hearing 
days the smell was most offensive. The fever the other day,—‘‘ Why don’t the sarpants ” (as 
broke out in a short time: the three little | he called those who interfered with graveyards) 
children were carried in solemn procession one | “go to tallow-melters? there, I believe, they 
after the other, and buried in Old St. Pancras | will find a bad smell. When I came here— 
graveyard. The parents of the children stated | when I was living in such houses as you see 
that a similar derangement of the drains at the | opposite, I was at death’s door there: it was in 
back took place immediately before the death | the influenza time. I came and helped to lay a 
of their other children! Thus disease too often | good many in, and the work has made a man of 
sweeps the dwellings, not only of the very poor, | me; and I could lay a thousand in here—aye a 
but also those of the industrious and useful! thousand comfortably” (pointing to a very 
classes of the country. ‘The poor are not | small space), “andneither hurt me nor anybody 
necessarily destitute of natural feeling. Let else.” He seemed not to note how much he 
those who have the power of improvement in | was himself shaken in health, and how many, m 
their hands consider how hardly such an afflic-| proportion, of his companions had become useless 
tion as this we have feebly described would | before their time. 
press upon themselves, and do as they would be| A sexton alittle while since argued in a some- 
done by. | what similar manner, and refused to be con- 
We could multiply such examples : we have | vinced, although he was himself crippled by 


convalescent female patients from the hospital | inquired into a large number of cases, and have 
who have no place to go to. The number of scarcely ever failed to trace an attack of fever 


jan attack of paralysis. Horse -slaughterers 


state that their establishments are even favour- 


children varies from twenty to thirty at a time ; | to a distinct cause. In one instance, however, able to health. An eminent operator in this 
and milk and pudding are found them by the | we discovered that deaths had happened in three | line says that people have been recovered by 
benevolent originator. We know nothing of | houses in one street, tolerably open, and where | visits to his place, though in a bad stage of 
this gentleman, but he has our heartiest ap- | the buildings were new and in good condition. | consumption. But he does not think it is wise 
plause ; and we hope the wealthy good will | No complaint could be made of the overcrowd- | to keep pigs, and is of opinion that bad drain- 
aid his excellent institution. Children are | ing, and the drainage was excellent. This seemed | age is decidedly abominable. A pork-butcher and 
brought from Lambeth, Camden-town, and | contrary to the rule, but persevering in the | several pig-keepers say there is no harm in swine. 
other distant localities, and the advantages | inquiry, we found that in each of these three | Cow-keepers, tripe-manufacturers, stable-men— 
alforded appear to be thoroughly appreciated by | instances the children had frequented a school | who let a few pigs (perhaps twenty) run about 
the parents. We have traced a few of them to | planted in the fever district, where there were |the stable to pick up the corn which may be 
their homes. Poor babies: alas! for the future. | gasworks, cesspools, and melters’ yards, on all} wasted by the horses, but which they carefully 
No wonder they are pale. Plant a potato in a/sides. It is unfortunately the case, that ragged | fatten up about Christmas-time ; melters ; those 
dark cellar, and see the result. schools, and 9 many others, are in such situa- | who work in the sewers; the collectors of huge 
_ Fever broke out lately in a house in Old | tions, that, crowded as they are with young | dust-heaps,—all say that their particular doings 
St. Pancras-road, and three children, one seven | children, they serve to spread disease. It would | can hurt no one, but have each a suspicion as 
years of age, one three years, and the other | be tedious to give more examples, but we assert | to the healthfulness of the others’. 
eighteen months, were carried off. Some years | distinctly—not upon theory, but from the actual 


since, in the same house, the same parents lost | experience gained by our eyesight—that as 
two children by fever. 





We have not had an opportunity of speaking 
the|on the subject to a manufacturer of cat-gut, 
wo At the time of our | atmosphere of large towns is purified by sanitary | glue, or vitriol, but have done so with a lucifer- 
visit to this place, we saw the three light blue | measures, fevers and cholera will in proportion | match maker, and with a man who collected 
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night: ls 


The latter, in the presence of five- | the appointment of officers of health, and simi-| separate “courts,” 


is opened to ‘it The 


and-thirty cart-loads, gravely stated that sucha’ lar steps, have effected great improvement, so| gina marbles and the Choragic monument of 


collection would hurt neither man, woman, nor | 
child; and the first, although his roof had been | 
blown off, thought thers was not much danger | 
in the trade. Such is the effect of custom and 
ignorance. A few days ago, at Guildhall, we 


happened to hear a case tried, in which the 


defendant refused to pay the rent of a 
public-house because it was not in a_habi- 
table condition: there was no sink in the 


kitchen, no dust-bin, and the convenience near | 
the top of the house was untrapped. There was 


no drain; the refuse-water even from the cook- 
ing had either to be carried up stairs and 
thrown down the closet, or else into the strect 
Of course, the cesspool distributed the foul 
gases throughout the house; still the woman 
who had lived in the house for fwelve months 
previously did not complain of bad smells. The 
surveyor and several intelligent persons said it 
was most offensive, and the jury directed 

portion of the rent to be deducted in conse- 
quence of these neglects. We mention it sim- 


ply as one amongst a thousand evidences of 
Two or three | 


how custom blunts the senses. 
years ago we went into a respectable house on 
Lord Dartmouth’s estate in Westminster, and 
finding the air within very offensive, looked for 
the cause, and discovered that the cesspool in the 
back garden was above the level of the base- 
ment floor, and had saturated the wall of the 
house. ‘The tenant, a decent man, said it was 
annoying, but perfectly healthy, and yet in the 
course of conversation we learnt that his wife 
and a child had died in the house, that his re- 
maining child was constantly suffering from 
glandular swellings, and that the maid-servant, 
who slept down stairs, had been attacked more 
than once by rheumatic fever! He could not 
connect the cause and effect. 

Last Saturday night, after eating white-bait 


at Blackwall with the pleasantest of pleasant par- | 


ties, genial and jovial, possessing the means for 
enjoymen’ and the will, and always ready in 
gratitude to others fortunately 
situated than themselves, we visited a number 
of houses behind Bishopsgate-street and 1 
Whitechapel. The contrast was striking; the 
suggestion of it may not be without a use. The 
overcrowding, notwithstanding the endeavours 


assist less 


of the police under the Common Lodging-houses | , 
ventilation | 
In some of the rooms it | 


Act, was excessive, the want of 
frightfully apparent. 
was scarcely possible to breathe. Shattered 
windows, miserable as their aspect 
advantageous. Imagine the effect of seventy 
people in eight small rooms, when all the doors 
and windows are shut. In some houses we 
were glad to observe that, 
the openings on the staircase, iron gratings had 
been introduce d, and with very beneficial effect. 
This may seem a simple matter: yet, if these 
were brought into use in the proper places, they | 
would save lives. In one room in Whitechapel, | 
on the night we are speaking of, suited for about 
four persons, we found fifteen adults of both 
séces indiscriminately huddled together on the 
floor: all things needed for healthful occupation | 
were wanting. 
Act has enabled the police to do an immense 
deal, but is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
Captain Hay, in his second Report on the | 
operations of the Act, just now published, says 
the limited power given under the amended Act 
has obliged him to leave many nuisances un- | 
touched. Evidence more than enough is pub- | 


is 


, are 


lished to show that there are owners of property | 


whom nothing but the strong arm of the law 
can move to do right, but who are, nevertheless, 
very indignant at the idea of dictation being | 
necessary. The safety of society demands it. 


|with this end in view is now w 


3 If we 
|The present condition of things is degrading, 


. ° . | 
instead of glass in| 


| This 


The Common Lodging-houses | 


| Roman, be 
As we have mentioned Bishopsgate, it is| eat alogue, ni the same mistake be made with 


| that the City compares very advantageously | 


Lysicrates, must be looked for in the Roman 
Court Catalogue. This sort of discursory treat- 


with some of the adjoining parishes. A wa uk | ‘ ee a ; 
along the City boundary from Bishopsgate | ment is o-_ y the best for the inquiring 
fceeie. T aT frikincly ill t } multitude. Perhaps, neither Mr. Scharf nor Mr. 
wards : yer will stirikingly illustr: 

res the hower will surikingly ulustrate! Owen Jones has had his own way in some 


this. On the City side of the narrow streets, 
the courts are well paved and swept ; 
the other side, Hebrew-court, Marlborough- | 
court, and the other narrow windings and pas- 
thickly filled with human life, in 
a most dreadful condition. Large pools of water 
mostly thrown from the houses, 
‘refuse, &e. lie on the broken pavement ready 
for the sun to distil from it disease and death. 

The remedy now the question. Mr. 
Charles Hill, in an argumentative speech at 
the Society of Arts, on the 12th, on the subject 
of limited liability, referred to the want of 
proper dwelling-places, and urged forcibly 
but for the liability involved as the law now 
stands, men would subscribe their 50/. or 207. 
for shares in such works, and would lodge in 
the buildings for their own advantage, and with 
the feeling that they were not indebted 
charity for the accommodation. <A leading 
member of the House of Commons, who holds 


| 
| 


sages, 


are 


vegetable 


is 


that 


to 


in his hands the power of carrying out his pro- 
ject if he thought fit to use it, in a letter to us 
on this subject, “the magnitude and import- 
lance of which,” he with truth writes, “it 
impossible to over-rate,” says: “I have long 
been of opinion that it is impossible to deal 
with it except by means of a company furnished 
with powers and resources equal to the vast- 
iness of the undertaking. A hundred lodging- 


S 


Shee ay 
jreckoning five persons to each family, would 


| matters. 
on} 


It may be that there are no certain dates to 
many of the works in the two courts, and that 
sculpture in Rome was Greek art ; yet there are 
peculiarities of such art under Roman influence, 
as observable in portrait sculpture, which have 
not here been regarded. The Romans were 
perhaps not artists in architecture more than in 
sculpture ; but there is nevertheless no difficulty 
in distinguishing Roman from Grecian buildings. 
In the Crystal Palace, what is set forth seems 
| to the effect that one style consisted of columnar 
‘architecture, and the other of areaded, merely. 
In the case of the Roman Court, columns are 
seen only in the front to the nave, which is a 
copy from the lower story of the Coliseum. 
Both courts, indeed, tell but part of the facts. 
Let us try to see what they do show, and gain 
some idea of what they omit. 

The Greek Court occupies a space of about 
120 feet by 96 feet ; but to this should be added 

further space of 96 feet by 24 feet—part 
of the bas-relief gallery at the back of the 
Roman Court. The Roman Court should not 
be stated at more than 96 feet by 72 feet. The 
whole of these great areas are filled with works 
of Greek origin, or what should be viewed as 
Greek art, under the influence of Roman cha- 
racter. The fact of a distinction in the chief 
branches of art was, however, a thing to have 
been observed. The Greek Court has for 
its main features, Grecian Doric columns from 


ithe temple of Jupiter at Nemea, and square 
€- Anger | anta columns. 
| houses, containing a hundred families a-piece, | 


The latter form, though some- 
times thought inconsistent with Grecian archi- 
tecture, seems to be justified by examples. 


}make some impression upon the wants of the | Those at Eleusis and Priene are mentioned in 


better class of the labouring population, and 
relieve the classes below it from the frightful 
overcrowding under which they are at present 
suffering.’ We may mention that a project 
ider 
sideration of high personages, and will, it 


the con- 
may 
be hoped, result in good 
Something should be done, 
cannot improve all, 


and 
let 


that speedily. 


us aid a part. 


disgraceful, expensive, and dangerous. 





THE GREEK AND ROMAN COURTS AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In the whole history of architecture, we do 
not know any question more interesting, or in 
conclusions more instructive, than that of the | 
peculiar characteristics of Roman as compare: : 
|with Grecian architecture. The analysis oO 
| noints of difference in design and dente 


Architects about sixteen years ago, as a subject | 


| for competing essays, to two of which medals 
|were awarded. 
il results, however, 


It is not only as to technical 
that lessons are to be derived ; 
i but the very mouldings and ornaments, to those 
who can examine them, exhibit the mental | 
attributes of the two races, and afford no trifling 
insight into internal an d soc ial condition. | 
insight —te sirable, indee a: the 
contemplation of works of architecture in general 
| —will scarcely be induced by the Greek and 
‘Roman courts at the Crystal Palace, which, 
| with every allowance for ‘the greatness of the 


frol 1 


task we have suppose »d, the limited space a wail- la 


ed and with ail pre aise for much that has been 
done, give us an inferior apprehension of thie | 
points in question than we think might have 
been expected The handbooks, too, full as they 
are of valuable matter, say little of architecture, 
and they reflect the some »what disorde rly arrange 

| ment of the works of art. It may be difficult 
/enough, as to many of the chief statues, to say | 
| whether the y are of Greek or Roman date; but | 
| why should the Laocoon, now regarde d ail] 
laced in the Greek Court and| 


right we should say that the Corporation of | the architectural fragments, when the principle 
London, by their provisions for scavengering, | of arrangement, as asserted by the existence of 


| angles of the internal order, though 
| rose in his work saw fit to modify ete, ae and 


| columns in antis ; 


the handbook, and we may add one example 
in the monument of Thrasyllus. The plan of 
the Parthenon, we see, gives such eee at the 


Mr. Pen- 


to substitute columns. The principal entrances 
to divisions of the courts are formed by two 
but the centre inter-columns, 
not less than five diameters, are scarcely in their 
eifect Greek. The principal portion of the “court” 
” separated from the nave, and from the covered 

gallery on its opposite side, by blank walls, 


surmounted by the entabl: iture, and de corated 


| with painted ornament. Large spaces are left 
for pictures which are to be painted by Mr. G. 


| Si ‘hart, jun. The “Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, <The Fall of Troy,” “The Infernal 
Regions,” and “ Phidias presenting to Pericles 


his Model of the Statue of Minerva for the 
Parthenon,” are the subjects for which cartoons 
have been prepared. North and south, the 
order consists of five columns on each side. 


was well chosen by the Institute of British |} We have alre: ady express ed a doubt of the pro- 


| prie ty of a screen of columns in a representa- 
tion of Grecian architecture. The wish to avoid 
some of the inconsistencies re sulting from 
arrangements of this kind, led to the omission 
= triglyphs and the substitution of wreaths in 

» frieze, such as there are in the monument 
of icaaetia 

The central court, which we are speaking of, 
is intended to resemble the Greek agora. The 
odd number of columns at the sides, was of 
course require d through the position of the iron 
columns of the building : but the columns in 
the flanks of ¢emples appear to have been always 
n odd number, and one building at Pestum 
has an odd number in front. 

In the frieze of the order are introduced the 
names of Greek towns, and of poets, philo- 
sophers, and artists. The artists commence 
with Deedalus, and extend as late as Anthemius, 
ithe architect of Sancta Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople. W ithin the wreaths is a monogram 
md med of the initial letters of Moveaic, Xaprawv, 

Ayabote, or to the Muses, the Graces, 
the Good, and the Wise. Monograms were in 
constant use amongst the early Christians, and 
amongst the Romans, initial letters, as in the 
ease of D. M. for Dis Manibus, are common 
enough; but was the peculiar form of expres- 
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sion—the monogram—used by the ancient | into the question; but we could not leave the} except structurally, in many of the chief 
Greeks? The antefixe on the roof may be re- | Greek Court for a time, without notice of this,|temples. There is at Rome a work of Doric 
quired to give the character of the order ; though its most novel feature. The Choragic monu- architecture, which has, we believe, never 
the objection to them where there are no tiles, | ment of Lysicrates in the great transept is en- | been given in any English publication, 
is of the same kind as that which stopped the tirely decorated in colour and gold, Mr. Jones | so totally unlike the best known examples 
admission of triglyphs. With the exception of | being induced to make the attempt by observing | of Roman work, that it can hardly be called 
the shafts of the columns and ante, of the archi-| that the figures of the frieze were absolutely anything but Grecian Doric. Yet no such 
trave, and the face of the corona, the whole is| invisible from below, when the whole was) resemblance is observed generally. The Corin- 
hichly enriched with colour. Mr. Owen Jones | white. | thian order was worked out under the Romans, 
refers to Mr. Penrose’s work (noticed in the| We have before expressed regret that the and made the chief expression of a really dis- 
Builder when it appeared) for his authority for [onic order has not been ‘more prominently re- | tinct style. Truly, the national character soon 
the principal decorative peculiarities. He has, | presented. There are casts of the capitals of the made itself felt through the field of art. Deco- 
however, used Mr. Penrose’s statements, with | Erectheion, but they do not seem to us good ones. | ration of mouldings m immediate contact, left 
the addition of interest, and believes that the |The decoration on the plain wall surface we re-| no repose, or opportunity for os aa the 
shafts, architrave, and corona, now painted of a} gard as highly satisfactory. The general ground | beauty which might be there ; and the anxiety to 
vellow colour, originally participated in the|has a dark red colour, the margin having a reach to the colossal took the place of the true 
veneral richness. He even believes that the | gilded fret, with blue and_ black intermixed ; | cultivation of art. Works such as the Cryscle- 
columns of the Parthenon were gilt. One of and next to it, leaves in dead yellow colour, | phantine statues, and the Minerva Promachos, 
his principal arguments as to the indiscriminate | with white spots, are stencilled on. In the | may indeed have been produced by the best of 
covering of the beautiful surface of Pentelic | lower part, where a low dado might come, there | the Greek artists. Yet there is something 
marble refers to the practice which we alluded is a double row of anthemions in green, with very different -in the conception of the small 
to as that of the Egyptians, who, after procur- small ornaments in red. These are enclosed by temples of Greece, whilst the domestic habi- 
ing at great cost granite, were accustomed to a yellow band, interlaced in parts, where the| tations were undecorated, and the height of 
cover it over with stueco and to paint thercon. | flat style of treatment is slightly departed from. | extravagance reached in Nero’s golden house, 
We have already alluded to the weight of ‘The walls are generally decorated on the same and in Hadrian’s villa, which included within 
evidence which had to be encountered in the principle, except that in some cases black is|the range of a dwelling, temples, theatres, 
denial of the use of colour by the Greeks on | introduced in the lower part. baths, and all the appurtenances of a town. 
their buildings. Mr. Jones, in his “Apology; We may be thought captious; but as eduea-| Perhaps no idea of these could be given 
for the Colouring of the Greek Court,” marshals | tion is our object, we must say that the front of | at the Crystal Palace; but there was space for 
a strong phalanx of authorities, some of which we | the Roman Court next the nave could have) the explanatory illustration of even more of 
have printed on another page. We cannowmerely | been selected from a more appropriate ex-! the decorative characteristics of Roman art, than 
say, that ornaments, surfaces, and sculpture are} ample. It might be desirable somewhere | find place in the Pompeian House, already illus- 
supposed to have received polychromatic treat-| to exhibit the fact of the union of the arch | trated and noticed in these pages. 
ment by all who have inquired into the matter} with the column; but the Corinthian order| This, indeed, with the assistance of Mr. 
fairly. The limits of the application the chief au- | —the real characteristic feature of good Roman | Scharf’s lucid description—which he has properly 
thorities differ about, Mr. Jones contending that | work—should not have been omitted altogether. | illustrated with plans—affords a veritable mirror 
the surface of the marble was wholly concealed, | And, of the fact of the profuse ornamentation of| of Roman domestic life; and what we have 
and the colour laid on in thick coats, bothin archi- | mouldings, we learn nothing. The rich scroll | said about other illustrations of Roman art and 
tecture and sculpture. So much as this Mr. |friezes of the Roman style are shown in very | character, must be understood rather as designed 
Penrose does not admit, and the question of the | few specimens, and the great capitals of the! to lead the public to inquire for themselves, 
influence due to tradition and that of taste, it} Mars Ultor and Jupiter Stator orders might | than as condemnatory of those to whose untiring 
will be seen, deserve to be estimated. have found place. labours we owe so much. For what Mr. Owen 
The space under the gallery of the building; The Handbook says, that large niches and| Jones has just exhibited at Sydenham, and the 
has a ceiling of a very elaborate character. | surfaces decorated with square, diagonal, and | evidence which he has published, it is our duty 
The diagonal coffers have been taken from the | circular lines, seem to have been the predominant | and a pleasure to thank him. 
remains at the temple at Basse, in Arcadia, and | characteristics of the Roman decoration. These 
the square coffers from the Propylea at Athens. | receive no illustration. The cofferred vaults ss . fro oak . ne 
The beautifal ornament ots occurs in these,}of the Pantheon, and the decoration of the AN ARGUMENT FOR THE PAIN TING 
would fully justify what has been set forth in| arches of the ruin formerly known as the Temple OF GREEK STATUES. 
these pages on several occasions lately, namely, |of Peace, were grand architectural develop-| THe idea of the Greeks having painted their 
the fact of the real fertility of Grecian archi-| ments of the Romans. statues is so repugnant to all our modern pre- 
tecture, and that the ancient style never had| The principal feature sought to be presented | judgment, that the mind is slow in familiarising 
any other character. In point of colour, al-} at Sydenham, is that of the use of coloured | itself with the fact, even when indisputable evi- 
though much is added to what is known, the} marbles. We have, therefore, imitations of|dence is brought forward. The Greeks were 
effect is very pleasing, aud, to our mind, affords | Sienna, jasper, and porphyry. Colour and gold | artists of such exquisite taste, and of principles 
good argument in favour of the flat style of |are introduced about the arches and imposts;| so severe, that to accuse them of having painted 
treatment in decoration. In the long gallery; but we doubt whether gold was used on the | s¢atves, is to accuse them of committing what in 
at the back, Mr. Penrose has erected a model | edges of leaf ornament. In regard to taste, we | our day is regarded as pure “barbarism.” The 
of the west front, or posticum, of the Parthenon, | are at least of opinion that it should cover the | Greeks did not aim at reality, but at ideality ; 
the scale being two-ninths, or about 22} per | whole surface of the marked form to which it is | and the painting of statues is thought to be only 
cent. of the original size. The curves, and|applied; in other words, it should contribute to | an attempt to imitate reality. 
the inclination of the columns are perceptible ; the expression of form, rather than to the dis-}| Nevertheless, however startling, the fact 
but the advantage of these refinements is, of | tortion of it. The question here, however, is—|remains: the Greeks did paint their statues. 
course, not so clear as it might be with|in what way was it used by the Romans? Living eyes have seen the paint. Living testi- 
a model including the whole return side. In-| The only other noticeable feature is the deco- | mony supports the testimony of ancient writers, 
deed, we might say that the effect of the | ration of vaults, constructed under the gallery | and all that will be necessary in these pages is 
curves in the model is decidedly not plea-|of the building, in the style of the baths of | to furnish some of the principal points of evi- 
sant. The sculpture in the metopes has sme Titus. The character of decoration, of course, | dence. 
restored, but the pediment is at present! much resembles that of the Pompeian House.| In the first place, the reader must get out of 
blank, and the colouring, we suppose, is too | Following in the same line, close after the Greek | all sculpture galleries, erase from his mind all 
much a matter in dispute to be ventured upon | ceilings, the opportunity for comparison is well| preconceptions derived from antique remains 
immediately. The Panathenaic frieze, skil- , afforded, the Roman style being remarkable for | and modern practices. Having done so, let him 
fully restored, extends along about 214 feet of | the representation of natural objects, or known | reflect on the historical development of sculp- 
the same gallery. It is treated in three different | forms, with subjects in medallions, and panels, | ture, and he will see this idea of painted figures 
ways, to allow of the opportunity for judging | introduced. falling in its true place. 
of the effect of colour. The same treatment| If the Romans were not themselves great| Sculpture of course began in Greece, as else- 
of the bird’s beak moulding and fret above the | artists,—if they employed the engineering skill | where, with idols. It is the custom of all bar- 
sculpture, and of the architrave band below it, | of the Etruscans, and the taste of the Greeks, | barous nations to colour their idols. The Egyp- 
are continued throughout. Mr. Jones first' they succeeded in leaving behind them colossal | tians, as we know beyond all doubt, not ay 
comes to the conclusion from the traces disco- | works of public utility, and left the impress of | coloured, but dressed theirs. So did the Grecks. 
vered that these ornaments were even more their character upon all that grew into form | It may be a question, whether the Greeks. bor- 
highly coloured than Mr. Penrose had shown, | under their rule. To understand what was’ rowed their art from the Egyptians, improving 
and then endeavours to prove that such high achieved in architecture by them, whether we | it, as they did everything else. Let scholars 
colour requires corresponding treatment in the call the artists Greek or Roman, we must study | decide that question. This, however, is certain, 
figures. One portion of the frieze is therefore many different kinds of structures, and many | that in either case the Egyptian practice would 
left white, the larger portion has a blue ground, phases of architectural expression. To say, as | obtain :— 
and that which Mr. Jones puts forth as Eis own some have said, that their architectsre united} Ist. If the Greeks borrowed from the Egyp- 




















conclusion has the natural colours, and those discordant elements, such as the arch and the | tians, they would borrow the painting and 


of the drapery approximately rendered. The 
flesh is of a uniform tint, the hair is gilded, and 
the horses are part grey and part red, or warm 
brown. The best arguments in favour of some 
kind of colour on this frieze are derived from 
its position, which was in shadow—a fact too 
generally forgotten. We are not now going 


Greek orders, or that they had no distinctive | dressing. 
style—or other than what was Greek in its} 2nd. If they did not borrow—if their art was 
origin—may be founded upon facts, but leaves | indigenous—then it would come under the uni- 
out of consideration some important particulars. | —~——-----_—__—_- —— 


RE AS oe . Dee : * The following enyeneent, by Mr. G. a. Laws, from a perusal 
There was no discordance in the original design | eftdnatent. athens; ‘with eecmmente ti: Ri. Wathies Eleva are 





of the building which became the Pantheon, and | appended to the published “ Apology for the Colouring of the 


on the other hand, there was no use of the arch, | ba: avalstecmamnes ya rg) Aor 
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versal law of barbarian art ; and painting would, 
at any rate, in the earlier epochs, have been 
employed. (We know that both painting and 
dressing were employed in all epochs.) 

This being so, and the custom being universal, 
unless the change from painted to unpainted 
statues had been very gradual—insensibly so, 
the man who first wh came a marble statue 
without any addition would have been celebrated 
as an innovator. No such celebrity is known. 

Ancient literature abounds with references 
and allusions to the practices of painting and 
dressing statues. Space prevents their being 
copiously cited here. Moreover, many of them 
are too vague for direct evidence. Of those 
which are unequivocal a few will be given. 

Dressing Statues. — Pausanias describes a 
nympheum, where the women assembled to wor- | 
ship, containing figures of Bacchus, Ceres, and 
Proserpine, the heads of which alone were 
visible, the rest of the body being hidden by 
draperies. And this explains a passage in 
“Tertullian” (“De Jejun,” 16), where he com- 
pares the goddesses to rich ladies having their 
attendants specially devoted to dress them—suas 
habebant ornatrices. For it must be borne in 
mind that the Greek idols, like the saints in 
Catholic cathedrals, were kept dressed and orna- 
mented with religious care. Hence Homer 
frequently alludes to the offerings of garments 
made to propitiate a goddess: thus, to cite but 
one, Hector tells Hecuba to choose the most 
splendid pep/os to offer to Minerva for her aid 
and favour. Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse, 
according to a well-known anecdote, stripped 
the Jupiter of his golden cloak, mockingly de- 
claring that it was too heavy for summer, and 
too cold for winter. 

{The golden cloak of the Sicilian Jupiter 
seems scarcely to illustrate the subject of dress- 
ing statues—as it was probably not drapery, not 
cloth enriched with gold—but solid, like the 
golden gis of the Minerva of Phidias, which 
could be removed and replaced.” —W. W. Lloyd. } 

These dressed statues were for the most part 
dolls, however large. The reader must remember 
that the dolls of his nursery are the lineal 
descendants of ancient idols. Each house had 
its lares or household gods: each house had its 
dressed idols. Statues, in our sense of the 
word, were, it may be supposed, not dressed ; 
but that they were painted and ornamented there 
seems to be ample evidence. 

Coloured Statues—lf we had no other evi- 
dence than is afforded in the great variety of 
materials employed—ivory, gold, ebony, silver, 
brass, bronze, amber, lead, iron, cedar, pear-tree, 
&c. it would suffice to indicate that the prejudice 
about “ purity of marble” is a prejudice. The 
critic may declare that a severe taste repu- 
diates all colour, all mingling of materials; but 
the Greek sculptors addressed the senses and 
tastes of the Greek nation, and did so witha 
view to religious effect, just as in Catholic cathe- | 
drals painted windows, pictures, and jewelled, 
Madonnas appeal to the senses of the populace. | 

The Greeks made statues of ivory and gold 
combined. They also combined various metals | 
with a view of producing the effect of colour. | 
One example will 
(lib. xxxiv. cap. 14) that the sculptor of the | 
statue of Athamas, wishing to represent the 
blush of shame succeeding his murder of his | 
son, made the head of a metal composed of | 
copper and iron, the dissolution of the ferruginous | 
material giving the surface a red glow—wt rudi- | 
gine ejus per nitorem @ris relucente, exprimeretur 
verecundie rubor. Twenty analogous examples 
of various metals employed for colouring pur- 
poses might be cited. Quatremére de Quincey, 
m his great work, “Le Jupiter Olympien,” has 
collected many. 

The reader may, however, admit that statues 
were made of various materials, and that the 
bronze statues—which were incomparably more 
numerous than the marble—may have been | 
tinted, but still feel disinclined to believe that | 
the marble statues were ever painted. A few 
decisive passages shall be adduced. 

Let it be remembered that Socrates was the | 
son of a sculptor, and that Plato lived in Athens, | 
acquainted with the great sculptors and their 
works ; then read this passage, wherein Socrates | 
employs, by way of simile, the practice of paint- 
ing statues: “Just as if, when painting statues, 








| to signify “ picture.” 


a person should blame us for not placing the 
most beautiful colours on the most beautiful 
parts of the figure—inasmuch as the eyes, the 
most beautiful parts, were not painted purple, 
but black—we should answer him by saying, 
Clever fellow! do not suppose we are to paint 
eyes so beautifully that they should not appear 
to be eyes.” (Plato, ‘De Repub.’ /7d. iv. near 
the beginning.) 

This passage would long ago have settled the 
question, had not the moderns been pre-occupied 
with the belief that the Greeks did xof paint 
their statues. They, therefore, read the passage 
in another sense: many translators read “ pic- 
tures” for “statues;” but the Greek word 
avépiac signifies “statue,” and is never used 


statuary is called the maker of such statues, 
avéotavrorouc. (Mr. Davis, in Bohn’s English 
edition of “Plato,” avoids the diffieulty by trans- 
lating it “human figures.”) 

[‘* This passage is decisive as far as it goes, but 
it does not touch the question of colouring the 
flesh. It proves that as late as Plato’s time it 
was usual to apply colour to the eyes of statues ; 
and assuming, what is not stated, that marble 
statues are in question, we are brought to the 
same point as by the Aginetan marbles, of 


which the eyes, lips, portions of the armour and | 


draperies were found coloured. I forget whether 
the hair was found to be coloured, but the 
absence of traces of colour on the flesh, while 
they were abundant elsewhere, indicates that if 
coloured at all it must have been by a different 
and more perishable process—by a tint, or stain, 
orvarnish. The Agmetan statues being archaic, 
do not give an absolute rule for those of Phidias. 
The archaic Athenian bas-relief of a warrior in 
excellent preservation, shows vivid colours on 


drapery and ornaments of armour, and the eye- 
balls were also coloured ; but again, there is no 


trace of colour on the flesh.’—W. W. Lloyd. | 

Here is a passage which not only establishes 
the sense of the one in “ Plato,” but while une- 
quivocally declaring that the ancients painted 
dhe statues, gives the reason why the paint is so 
seldom discoverable in the antique remains. It 
is from Plutarch (“‘ Quest. Roman,” xeviii. at 
the end): “It is necessary to be very careful of 
statues, otherwise the vermilion with which the 
ancient statues were coloured will quickly dis- 
appear.” 

[ This passage refers to archaic sacred figures, 
and at Rome (not in Greece), where after pro- 
viding for the sacred geese and ganders, the first 
duty of certain officials on taking office was to 
furbish the agalma, or statue, which was neces- 
sary on ‘ account of the quick fading of the ver- 
milion with which they used to tinge the archaic 
statues. This is an accurate translation and a 
literal—and implies a difference between the 
archaic and the more modern in respect of 
colour, though not necessarily excluding all 
colour from the latter."-—W. W. Lloyd. 


Had this passage been’ generally known the 


'dispute could never have maintained itself. 


There is nothing equivocal in the use of the word 
pArivey, which means “vermilion ;” nothing 


tTwy ayadparwy expwfov. And there are abun- 
dant notices extant which illustrate it. One 
will suffice. The celebrated marble statue of a 
Bacchante, by Scopas, is described as holding, 
in lieu of the Thyrsus, a dead roebuck, which is 
cut open, and the marble represents living flesh. 
People have tried to explain.this by saying that 
Scopas discovered coloured veins in the marble, 
which he used to indicate living flesh. The 
explanation is absurd. In the first place, veins 
do not so run in marble as to represent flesh - 
in the second, unless statues were usually 
coloured, such veins, if they existed, would be 
regarded as terrible blemishes; and the very 
thing the Greeks are supposed to have avoided— 
viz. colour as representing reality—would have 
been shown. 

But colour was used, as we know ; and Pausa- 
nias (“Arcad.” lib. vili. cap. 39) describes a 
statue of Bacchus as having all those portions 
not hidden by draperies, pamted vermilion, the 
body being of gilded wood. He also distinctly 
says that the statues made of gypsum were 
painted, describing a statue of Bacchus yvou 
meroinpevov, which was—the language is ex- 


plicit—‘ ornamented with paint” em «exoopyuc- 
vov yoagn. 

[This statue was apparently ithyphallic, and 
wrobably archaic. Not drapery, but ivy and 
Seek concealed the lower part of it. The 
colour of the exposed part was not local, bat 
| applied to the whole of it."—W. W. Lloyd. 

Virgil, in an epigram, not only offers Venus a 
marble statue of Amor, the wings of which shall 
be many-coloured, and the quiver painted, but 
he intimates that this shall be so, because it is 
customary— 





** Marmoreusque tibi, Dea, rersicoloribus ali 
In morem picta stabit Amor pharetra.” 


| And in the seventh Eclogue, Virgil, speak- 
|ing of the statue of Diana, describes it as of 


It means statue, and 4| marble, with scar/e¢ sandals bound round the leg 


| as high as the calf. 


‘* Si proprium hoe fuerit, levi de marmore tota 
Puniceo stabis suras evineta cothurno.” 

And there is a passage in Pliny, which is 
| decisive as soon as we understand the allusion. 
| Speaking of Nicias (lib. xxxv. eap. 11), he says, 
that Praxiteles, when asked which of his marble 
works best satisfied him, replied, “ Those which 
Nicias bas had under his hands.” “So much,” 
| adds Pliny, “ did he prize the finishing of Nicias” 
| —tantum circumlitiont ejus tribuebat. 

The meaning of this passage hangs on the 
| word circumlitio. Winckelmann follows the 
| mass of commentators in understanding this as 
| referring to some mode of polishing the statues ; 
| but Quatremére de Quincey, in his magnificent 
| work, “Le Jupiter Olympien,” satisfactorily 
| shows this to be untenable, not only because no 
| sculptor could think of preferring such of his 
statues as had been better polished, but also 
| because Nicias being a painter, not a sculptor, 
| his services must have been those of a painter. 

What were they? Nicias was an excaustic 
painter, and hence it seems clear that his eir- 
cumlitio—his mode of finishing the statues, so 
highly prized by Praxiteles—must have been the 
application of encaustic painting to those parts 
which the seulptor wished to have ornamented. 
For it is quite idle to suppose a sculptor like 
Praxiteles would allow another sculptor to finish 
his works. The rough work may be done by 
other hands, but the finishing is always left to 
the artist. The statue completed, there still 
remained the painter’s art to be employed, and 
for that Nicias was renowned. 

Even Winckelmann (‘‘Geschichte der Kunst,” 
buch i. kap. 2), after notmg how the ancients 
| were accustomed to dress their statues, adds, 
“This gave rise to the painting of those parts of 
the marble statues which represented the clothes, 
as may be seen in the Diana found at Hereu- 
laneeum, in 1760. The hair is blonde; the dra- 
peries white, with a triple border, one of gold, 
the other of purple, with festoons of flowers ; the 
third plain es 

There are still traces visible of gilding in the 
| hair of statues. Even the Venus de Medici has 
|such. And the bored ears speak plainly of 
| earrings. 

While the testimony of antiquity is thus ex- 
| plicit, there is the still more convmeing testimony 




















suffice here. Pliny tells us| which admits of doubt in the phrase » ra zaXaua | Of living eyes, which have seen this painting on 


| statues. The celebrated Swedish traveller, Aker- 
' blad, says, “I am convinced that the practice of 
| colouring marble statues and buildings was much 
|more frequent than is supposed. The second 
‘time I visited Athens, I had opportunity of 
| narrowly inspecting the frieze of the Temple of 
Theseus, and I eame away convinced it had been 
painted.” Quatremere de Quincey mentions 
statues he has seen, and refers especially to the 
Apollo in the Louvre, made of Pentelic marble, 
| almost all over the naked surfaces of which a 
trace of red was faintly perceptible: the same 
with a Diana at Versailles; but he adds, “these 
traces grow daily fainter.” The eyes and mouth 
of the colossal Pallas de Velletri still retain the 
violet colour. 

Such are a few of the evidences. On exam- 
ining them we find them not only unequivocal 
in themselves, but complementary of oa other. 
Living testimony, supposing it to be accepted 
without demur, would not suffice to settle the 
question of what was the ancient practice ; for 
it might not unreasonably be argued that these 
traces of painting on the statues are only 
evidences of a degenerate taste like our 
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whitewashing of cathedrals—and no evidences 
of Greek artists having perpetrated such 
offences against taste. But when it is seen, by 
the testimony of ancient writers, such as Plato, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Virgil, that the Greek 
artists did colour their statues, the fact of the 
statues being discovered with traces of colour 
is explained, while on the other hand this fact 
helps to clear away all trace of doubt which 
might linger in a supposed equivocalness in the 
passages from ancient writers. 


G. H. Lewes. 


[“« As regards archaic sculpture in Greece, we 
may be considered to have decisive proof, from 
Pausanias and others, that the ancient sacred 
figures, that were rather venerated as idols than 
admired for art, were often entirely coloured— 
flesh and drapery ‘with vermilion, perhaps con- 
ventionally and rudely enough, as we find on the 
archaic vases, the flesh of women painted white, 
and that of men black. 

The marble statues of Aigina, and others, that 
are works of truly fine art, offer a second form 
of the application of colour. Here the eyes, 
lips, draperies, ornaments, and details of arms, 
have their true local colour, but the monuments 
themselves only give us the negative evidence 
with respect to the flesh, that, if coloured at all, 





afterwards rub it with a wax candle and clean 
cloths, as nude marble figures are treated.’ 

Pliny (xxi. 14) gives the preparation of Punic 
wax by a process of which the chemical result, 
according to Dr. Turner, was a soap of twenty 
parts wax to one of soda. He also (xxxiii. 7) | 
describes the same process as Vitruvius above, 
apparently copying him, or a common authority. 
The wax, he says, is applied hot, heated with | 
coals (admotis galle sialic, whatever they | 
may be), and then rubbed with wax candles, and | 
afterwards with clean linen cloths, as marbles 
also become bright (or shiny), (sicut et marmora 
nitescunt). 

Now how much of the treatment thus ex- 
pressed applies to sculpture? Putting the case | 
most strongly, it might be said—the whole ; and 
that nothing less than the whole, will accord 
with the circumlitio of statues mentioned else- 
where; and by applying the whole we might 
connect these notices with those of Plutarch and 
Pausanias of the employment of vermilion in 
colouring statues, though these latter go for 
very little as applicable to the best works of the 
best time. The construction of the words of 
both authors implies in strictness that the wax 
and linen rubbings of statues were applied to 
the wax previously laid on and heated. 





it must have been less solidly. Unless it were| The treatment of statues is referred by Vitru- 
tinged or stained, it is difficult to understand | vius specially to the nude: it seems, therefore, 
how the effect of the coloured part could have | to have had connection with a design to assist 
been otherwise than very disagreeable—spotty, | or heighten the effect of the sculptured nude 


patchy, crude, ghastly to the last degree; but 
the experiment might be tried. 

On the other hand, it is most certain that in 
the chryselephantine statues, the Minerva of 
the Parthenon, the Jupiter Olympian, the Juno , 
of Argos, by Phidias, and by Polycletus, the 
greatest variety of colour was applied through- 
out—or rather variety of colour was given by 
the different materials of which these figures 
were composed, ivory, gold, various coloured | 
woods, stones, and gems. But painting or | 
staining in the proper sense of the words, was | 
certainly applied to some portions; as, for | 
instance, Pausanias states that the robe of | 
Jupiter had lilies painted on it. 

he application of colour to the details of the | 
architecture, at least, and to portions of the’! 
architectonic sculpture, would be absolutely | 
required, to harmonise them with the chief object | 
in the temple itself. 

Lastly, as to the flesh of marble statues of the 
best age, no rule can be deduced from this from | 
any practice that obtained in primitive times, or | 
from chryselephantine works, which seem to 
have been in designed contrast in the whole of | 
their treatment. 

The argument for colour on marble flesh of 
the best age, from existing remains, so far as I 





am aware, is equal to zero. But the passage | 


respecting Nicias and Polycletus is of very great 
force. There is no eseape from its application 
to marble statues, nor from the great skill that 
there was occasion and scope for in the circum- 
litio. Whatever this tinzing or colouring may 
have been, we may be sure that it was so em- 
ployed as to heighten the purest effects. The 
edge and sharpness, and smoothness and bril- 
liancy, of the material, cannot have been 
destroyed by it; rather sobered it may be, but 
still enhanced. _ Doubtless it aided the peculiar 
glories of sculpture, the display of forms, by 
rendering them more visible—idealized rather 
than imitated nature, and treated every part 
under the law of regard to the supreme inten- 
tion and sentiment of the whole. The same 
remarks (such as they are) apply to bas-reliefs, 
which, however, have difficulties of their own. 

Vitruvius (vii. 9), after describing the prepa- 
ration of minium, or vermilion, goes on to speak 
of its lability to change colour from the action 
of direct sunlight, and gives instructions for 
protecting it: he does not mention the medium 
employed with the colour, but as it is insoluble, 
we must assume the use of size, as in other 
instances, or gum, &c. The wall he is thinking 
of is apparently stucco. 

‘When the wall is painted with vermilion, 
and dry, lay on with a brush (of bristles, a hard 
or rough brush), Punic wax melted over the fire, 
and a little tempered with oil: then by means 
of hot coals in an iron vessel, warm the wall well 
and make the wax run, and equalise itself: 


ing such of our readers as have not seen the 


flesh, as distinguished from drapery, &c. This 
would be natural enough, though no colours 
were employed, or not for every part; but if 
they were we must suppose that Vitruvius has 
vermilion in his mind, Yeading him to limit his 
observation. Pliny’s expression shows that, 
even assuming colour, there is no opaqueness in 
question. 

If a verdict were to be given on this evidence 
as it stands, I am much disposed to think that 
it must be in favour of a tinge of vermilion, pro- 
tected by a brilliant varnish, having been applied 
to the nude portions of (?some) marble statues 
in such a manner that both colour and varnish 
assisted the fine surface and brilliant effect of 
the lucent marble. So much for this part of 
the evidence and its bearing on a final decision.” 
—W. W. Lloyd. | 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON-ROW, WESTMINSTER. 

A conversazione will be given at the Architec- 
tural Museum, Canon-row, Parliament-street, on 
Thursday next, the 29th, at which Earl de Grey 
will preside ; and with the intention of inform- 


collection, we have engraved a view showing 
ay of it. The location is an odd rough place, 
| but the contents are exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. <A detailed catalogue is now in a 
(forward state, to give the name, style, &c. of 
| every specimen in the collection. There are now 
jin all nearly 6,500 objects in the museum, of 


| which 3,500 are casts from ancient examples, 
about fifty from natural leaves, thus to place 
the modern art-workman on a level with the 
; workman of past times, who copied or conven- 
| tionalised from nature and not from precedent ; a 
jnumber of fragments of stained glass, wood- 
work, encaustic tiles; about 750 seals, and more 
than 1,500 rubbings of brasses. In addition to 
these there is a large number of photographs. 
It is the wish of the committee to make the 
museum as practically useful as possible, but 
a very great hindrance to this is the need of 
a better entrance, and a more direct road from 
Parliament-street. It is intended to memo- 
rialize the occupants of the terrace adjoining, 
permission having already been obtained from 
the office of Woods and Forests, to effect this. 
It is wished also to interest, if possible, the 
general public in the contents of the museum ; 
and for this purpose funds are earnestly asked, 
to enable the committee to increase the number 
of the officers of the museum. In the event of 
the collection being, by dint of perseverance, 
made so far attractive as to invite the public, it 
is hoped a small annual grant from Government 
may be obtained to put the museum on a level 
with other public collections. It is to be hoped 
that those who feel the value of such a museum 








will practically aid it. Donations may be sent 
to Mr. Scott, or Mr. Godwin. 

A number of suggestions are now before the 
sub-committee of the museum, for the purpose 
of rendering it more thoroughly and practically 
useful to the profession, and to art-workmen 
and students. 

One is the amalgamation of some of the 
already existing societies with the Museum, 
thus to bring together all those interested 
in the same pursuits, and thus affording 
to them the advantage of having always 
present at all meetings so many specimens for 
the illustration of papers, lectures, &e. It is 
also contemplated to have a yearly exhibition of 
modern specimens of fine-art workmanship, thus 
in each successive year to show, as far as may be, 
the progress being made in fine-art workman- 
ship, and in those manufactures which more 
particularly have relation to architecture, and 
also for the purpose of showing what it is that 
has yet to be done in the attempts now being 
made to rival the excellence of the old work, as 
to material, form, colour, &c. ; the great object 
of the collection being to influence, as far as 
possible, common and every-day practice. Many 


of the leading manufacturers and art-workmen , 


have already signified their willingness to aid in 
this proposal. 

It was early the desire of the committee to 
have delivered a series of lectures at the rooms 
of the Museum, cn different subjects relating to 
architecture: this intention has only been pre- 
vented by the want of funds to provide the 
necessary fittings required for such a purpose. 

Arrangements have now been made for ya 
plying copies of the different specimens in the 
collection, when required, to the various pro- 
vincial societies, art-workmen, and others need- 
ing them. It is intended to supply them at as 
moderate a charge as will pay the expense of 
their production. 

It has also been suggested to add to the col- 
lection a series of the materials used in general 
architectural practice, as specimens of marbles, 
woods, stones, metal, paper-hangings, stuffs, &c. 

It is desired to consider the collection as the 


nucleus of a complete ational collection of 


medieval art in all its branches; as being 
the first attempt ever made in this country 
to form, for the purposes of the public, 
such a collection. When in a more enlarged 
space, and a more complete state, it will, it is 
believed, form one of the links to complete the 
chain of facts gathered at the British Museum 
in the collection there commenced of Oriental 
and Greek and Roman art; and at Marlborough 
House, in the collection there commenced of 
Renaissance work. 

A morning class now meets on the first three 
days of each week for the study and practice 
of fine art workmanship, for the present (till 
further arrangements can be made) in stone and 
wood only, the intention of this class being to 
draw the attention of architects and others to 
the actual results of art-education as well as to 
the means. 

It is intended to hold in the month of July 
one or two evening meetings for artist-workmen 
thus to encourage them to make a practical use 
of the museum. 

The accompanying drawing shows the south 
side of the museum. _ The font is from Patring- 
ton, Yorkshire. The monuments are those of 
Queen Eleanor, from the Abbey, Westminster ; 
Edward III. Hugh de Northwold, eighth Bishop 
of Ely, from the Cathedral, Ely; Hen Ii. 
a Bishop Hereford ; Acquablanca, Bishop of 
Hereford; and the Lady Prioress, from the 
Cathedral, Chichester. To the left are a num- 
ber of details from French Gothic, and the 
statuettes of the Twelve Apostles from the 
shrine of 8. Sebald, Nuremberg. Those to the 
right are from churches and other buildings not 
known. 





Gittespie’s Parent INcLINOMETER.—Various 
recommendations of this new instrument are quoted 
by the Nottingham Guardian, which also gives a 
personal recommendation of it, as a very useful means 
of insuring accuracy in levelling, sloping, drain 
cutting, and all road and railway work. It is said to 
be easily worked even by the common labourer, being 
simple, so that by its means “levelling is brought 
within the reach of all men of ordinary capacity.” 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Boston.—It has been decided that the new 
Corn Exchange and Athenzeum shall be ereeted 
on the site of the Green Dragon Inn, in the 
Market-place. 

Bardney.—The Great Northern Railway 
bridge over the Witham, a large and costly 
structure, is now undergoing considerable re- 
pairs, having already been much injured by the 
(ry-rot. 

Runham.—A new national school-room has 
been commenced here, through the liberality of | 
several local friends to education. The first 
stone was laid on the 6th inst. by Mrs. 
Brightwen, the wife of the lord of the manor. 
the architect is Mr, Laing, the town surveyor 
of Great Yarmouth. 

Harwich—New gasworks are about to be 
erected here under the superintendence of Mr. 
Church, of Chelmsford. Messrs. Butcher and | 
Wilding are the contractors. The first stone | 
was laid on 5th inst. What with the new gas- | 
works, the pier, and the railway, Harwich will | 
soon be qualified to take her stand in rank and | 
importance with the towns in that vicinity. 
or dredging the harbour and improving the 
breakwater, the original estimate was 110,000/. 
the whole of which has been provided in former 
years ; but an additional sum of 15,0002. for 
the removal of shoals, not included in the | 
original estimate, has been taken for the current | 
year. Harwich harbour is noticed by the com- 
mission of 1845 as one of the finest in the 
kingdom, and the only safe harbour along this | 


coast. At that period, however, except a 














channel 18 feet in depth, too narrow for general | levelling, geometrical drawing, taking plans, and | 


purposes, the entrance was not deep enough to 
admit ships of more than 12 feet draught at | 
low water spring tides. In the October of last | 
year there was only one point at which the 
width of channel with this depth was as little 
as 500 feet, and further clearances have since 
been effected. 

Banbury.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, as reported in the local 
Guardian, it was stated that a bill for 292/. 8s. | 
had been sent in by Mr. John Davis, now of the | 
firm of Davis and Davids, for drawing general 
and detailed plans of the district. Two items 
caused some ely One was for journeys 
to London, 2/. 2s. and the other 7/. 12s. for 
paper used in preparation of the plans. By the 
contract it appeared that Mr. Davis was to find 
all materials, which word the elerk construed to 
mean paper and other things used, but the sur- 
veyor said paper was never meant to be included 
ina charge for preparing plans. In the end, 
the item of 7/7. 12s. was crossed out, but the 
other, having been satisfactorily accounted for 
by the surveyor, was allowed to stand, and the 
sum of 284/. 16s. was ordered to be paid. 

Tenbury.—On Thursday, in last week, the 
foundation-stone of a new Baptist chapel was 
laid by Mrs. Heritage, wife of the pastor. The 
chapel is to be 46 feet by 32 feet, to be erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. B. Long, 
of Witney, architect, who has contributed the 
plans, and consented to superintend the work, 
gratuitously. 

Warwick.—Mr. Green, of this town, and Mr. 
Hutchings, of Snitterfield, have become the 
contractors, it is said, for making bricks for the 
new county jail. 

Atherstone.—The corn-exchange committee 
met on Tuesday in last week to receive tenders 
for the erection of the Exchange, when Messrs. 
H. J. Spencer, Potter, and Meredith, obtained 
the contract. 

Nantwich.—The followmg are the names of 
all who tendered to the Nantwich Board of 
Health for works advertised lately in our 
columns. Those marked with an asterisk are 
the successful tenderers :—Contract No. 1, 
for supply of cast-iron socket-pipes for water 
supply: — *Cochrane and Co. Dnudley ; 
Beveridge and Co. Preston (Cheshire) ; Wilson, 
Law, and Co. Glasgow; Nightingale and 
Co. Preston (Cheshire); Barrow, Staveley, 
near Chesterfield ; the Brymbro Company, near 
Wrexham ; and R. Jobson, Dudley. No. 2, for 
earthenware pipes, &c. for drainage :—*E. 
Brooke, Huddersfield ; Williams, Bedworth, 
near Coventry ; Haywoods, Burslem; Farnley 
Iron Company, near Leeds; Doulton and Co. 


St. Helen’s; and. Gibbs, Canning, and Co. 
Tamworth. No. 3, for laying jointings and fixing 
cast-iron socket-pipes :-—*W. Smart, Notting- 
ham; and Beveridge and Co. Preston. No. 4, 
for construction of brick sewers, and laying and 
se pipes, &c. :—*W.) Smart, Nottingham ; 
‘orbes and Williams, Etruria; Fuller, Sand- 
bach ; Bowker, Nantwich; Oldham, London; 
and Knight, Manchester. No. 5, for making 
filter-beds, arched reservoir, &c. :—*W. Smart, 
Nottingham ; and T. Bowker, Nantwich. 

St. Helen’s.—The improvement commissioners 
here have appointed Mr. John M‘Manus, of 
Ormskirk, successor to Mr. Dantel Burrow, 
as town-surveyor, at a salary of 120/. per 
annum; and as inspector of nuisances, at a 
salary of 30/. per annum. Mr. M‘Manus has 
for several years filled the office of town sur- 
veyor at Ormskirk. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The vicar has proposed 
a scheme for building ten new schools in this 
town, at a cost of 20,000/. The proposal has 
been adopted at a large public meeting, at which 
the vicar announced that the Bishop of Durham 
had promised a subscription of 250/. and that 


}some other sums had been collected: and, as 


they might probably expect about 7,000/. from 
the Privy Council, there would be 12,000/. 
required to be raised by voluntary contributions. 
He had had the curiosity to get the various 
trades of the town classified under different 
heads, according to the different kinds of 
scientific knowledge useful or necessary in those 
trades, and he found, in connection with build- 


ing in the town, 474 tradesmen who, with their | 


workmen, would require some instruction in 


in those principles of experimental science con- 


nected with ventilation, sewerage, and the heat- | 


ing and lighting of buildings. Coming under 
the general designation of “ mechanical pur- 
suits,” there were 1,380 manufacturers or 
tradesmen requiring some preliminary element- 
ary knowledge of mechanism. Of trades, manu- 
facturers depending upon the experimental 
sciences, particularly on chemistry, there were 
+30. However, he did not press this part of 
the scheme upon them; but they should at least 
introduce drawing and “object” lessons into 
the schools. 

Edinburgh.—A building has been erected at 
Broughton, intended as a new Heriot School. 

Ayr.—The opening of the Ayr baths is 
announced in the local Advertiser. The old baths 
have been converted into two dwelling-houses, 


and new baths erected in juxta-position with | 


them. They have been divided into two classes, 
the first containing four baths and the second 
two. 





THE UNPROTECTED WATER-GATE. 

I am glad that I wrote to you upon (what I 
must beg still to call) Inigo Jones’s Water-gate, 
since my having done so has been the means of 
proving that although that admirable little 
structure is disowned and unprotected, it is not 
without its admirers, who would protect it were 
they allowed to do so. 

It is clear from what your correspondents, 
«J. W. P.” and “J.C. C.” have obligingly 
stated, that this beautiful gate is at present 
exposed to other assaults than those of “time 
and tide,” and might be carried by just such a 
coup de main as that which carried off the clay 
king, George IT. and his leaden charger. It is 
also clear that the late Duke of Northumberland 
was but poorly advised when lhe offered 4,000/. 
to the authorities of St. Martin’s parish for the 
privilege of transferring the graceful structure 
to his grace’s seat at Sion: brass has been 
found to do in this matter what gold could not 
achieve. The fact of the above-named authorities 
not taking the golden bait will I fear be held by 


many persons as an irrefragable proof that the | 


parish of St. Martin had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. Under these circumstances, it seems 
most desirable that the Government should act 
upon the suggestion of your a 
“J.C. C.” and I for one should be glad to hear 


that his place of business is on the spot in 
question, would seem to offer a sure guarantee ° 
‘of his making a trustworthy and vigilant 
|guardian of the treasure committed to his 
charge. 

It seems somewhat puzzling that the Govern- 

ment, who have lately taken under their special 
| protection some sculptured men and _ horses, 
most of which are not worth more than the 
;material of which they are composed, should 
| allow a remarkably fine and interesting specimen 
of architecture to stand thus in peril,—but 
| “ when the horse is stolen we shut the stable- 
_ door.” 





Respecting the question of who designed the 
|“ Water-gate,” I will beg to suggest to your 
correspondent “G. B.” that he would greatly 
| aid in the solution of that problem were he to 
favour those of your readers who take an in- 
terest in such matters with a full account of the 
other “ eminentt workes desined by the master 
mason, Nickolas Stone.” A. W. H. 





SYPHON WATER SUPPLY. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who says he hears that 
districts are being supplied with water by means 
of large syphons, asks to be informed of the name 
of either of the towns. We do not know of 
any townin which a syphon is used for bringing 
|in water. Such case must be exceptional, an 
| never can become general. Many persons think 
| water is lifted or raised by a syphon. This, in 
so far as the delivery of the water from a 
| syphon is concerned, is a mistake. Water will 
not rise or flow through a syphon higher than 
\the pressure of the atmosphere will force it 
| (about thirty feet), and it must be delivered at 
|a lower level than that from which it is drawn. 
|The only possible use of a syphon in a town 
water supply will be to avoid tunnelling or a 
{deep excavation, to lay the pipes at a proper, 
llevel. A lake, river, or reservoir may have an 
intervening space of rock or earth, through 
which it might be expensive to tunnel. If this 
land does not exceed thirty feet elevation above 
‘the water to be conveyed, and the town is 
| below the level of the source, a syphon may 
| deliver water in such town. The flow or deli- 
| very of the water will, however, be retarded or 
| Seana in proportion to the height of the 
isyphon. Any practical application of this 
means of conveying water must be contingent 
upon a concurrence of natural conditions ; and 
if a graduated fall or flow can be obtained 
at any moderate cost, this ought to be pre- 
ferred. 





THE STRIKES AT NOTTINGHAM AND 
SHEFFIELD. 

THe joiners at Nottingham who struck against 
machine-work in mouldings, &c. have not, as a body, 
returned to work, we are sorry to say, but, on the 
contrary, are being fast superseded by men brought 
from Manchester and elsewhere, many of them doubt- 
less new and raw hands, who will now become 
initiated into machine-work, which those in employ- 
ment might have kept in their own hands and in the 
hands of those of their union or society fellows, who 
on their account were turned out until the whole gave 
in. The leaders of these poor men, it appears, are 
preparing to secure their own retreat, as usual, leaving 
those of their followers who have stood by them too 
long, in the lurch. The men connected with several 
shops have also given in. Messrs. Walker’s hands 
have been allowed to return to work on condition that 
they will fix or use any machinery or machine-pre- 
pared goods their employers may require them to do ; 
and some of them are busily engaged in fitting 
machinery to be worked by steam. This, the first 
return to reasonable conduct, has been followed in 
other instances, the men employed by Messrs. Fer- 
guson and Son and those by Messrs. Wright and 
Scofield having adopted a similar course, and most of 
them in addition have withdrawn their support from a 
| society which endeavoured to drag them into the 


feommission of acts both mischievous and illegal. 


| Messrs. Greensmith and Lacy, and other employers, 

have filled their shops with new men, from Birmingham 
j}and other places, and numbers more are coming to 
| take the places of those who have so far compromised 








that Sir William Molesworth, whose province I | ¢hemselves as to be obliged to leave the town. There 
believe it is to attend to these matters, had| were at the end of last week not more than from sixty 
placed “the gate” under the care of your cor-/to 100 vacancies, which will soon be filled up, as 
respondent, whose thorough appreciation of its | numerous applications are daily being received from 
merit as a work of art, coupled with the fact | men at a distance, who, if good workmen, are readily 
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s certain, at full| cluding printing and inspector’s salary, has been less 
than fifty pounds! ; 
“This is what has been effected,” it continues, “in 
a few months in this district, which contains but the 
rapidly withdrawing capital and trade from that town, | 280th part of the total number of the oe 
are at present as bad as ever they were. The system | houses of London. Is it, therefore, unreasonab e to 
of “rattening.” as it is called, and which includes all | assert that 280 times the good might have been 
sorts ef diabolical acts not short of assassination, is as | achieved in the same time, shad similar means been 
active at Sheffield as a very similar system ever was | resorted to, by every district in the metropolis ? 
in the savaze wilds of Ireland. The celebrity of ; Granting the fairness of this assertion, the conviction 
Sheffield for cutlery and other metalwork at this rate | is foreed upon us, that, during the past winter, no 
will soon be a sad story of the past, we fear. less than 177,920 separate sources of infect ion might 
The serious detriment to a trade produced by | have been abolished, or in course of annihilation ; 
strikes, even where unaccompanied by such brutality, | eight acres of evaporating men of foecal matter 
appears in the history of the shipwright trade of (with an average depth of 2 feet 6 in.) ht 
Liverpool, as lately notified in the Spectator. Some | been obliterated ; and 270 miles of foul house-drains 
time since the unionists demanded and received 15s. | might have been renewed, cleansed, or in course of 
a-day wages, and in some instances were actually paid | being so treated.” 
at the rate of a guinea a-day. The workmen doubt-| The Regent-square Local Board of Health have set 
less then imagined that the trade was getting on | an admirable example 
swimmingly: and so it was, for it sailed out of port | . 
nearly altogether. In short, the consequence was, A PRIZE FOR ARCHITECTS. 
that the cost of repairs in the port of Liverpool be- | Lyaiihe 
Shipowners sent their vessels to} T am desirous of directing the attention of my 
American masters got | 
at American | tinguishing themselves. 
In your last two impressions an advertisement has 





engaged for six or twelve month 
wages. ; 

It is painful to hear that the brutal outrages which 
have so often recurred at Sheffield, and which are 





came excessive. 
other places to be repaired. 
their work done, whenever it was possible, 
ports, actually taking materials away with them from | 
Liverpool itself. Lastly, the Admiralty have reso 
that no more transports shall be fitted out there. 
Wages have now therefore already fallen to 10s. a- 
day, and probably they will go much lower. Moreover, 


| specifications, and estimates for “ laying out, planting, 
fencing, and decorating four acres of land at Sutton, and 
| erecting thereon a gentleman’s house, of plain classical 
the demands of the union men have led to the intro- | €xterior, with lodge, large entrance hall, drawing, 
duction of shipwrights from other ports, so that, with dining, and morning rooms, library, conservatory, Xe. 
work greatly diminished, there is now a much larger | Day and night nurseries, bed, dressing, and bath 
a. , , ee 
supply of hands; and many doubtless are, and more . 
still will soon be, idle and starving. Such are the ample offices, Ke, &e.” 
unhappy results of injudicious (though excusable) | 7#@ tor all this? Hear it, ye who denounce architec- 
efforts to improve the condition of a class of workmen | ture as a badly paid profession. Hear it, ye who 
by “ union,” and by forcing wages up to an unnatural complain that art is not encouraged in this country. 
| It is A TeN-pounD Prize! 
“The 10/. prize will be given to the candidate 
| whose plan, specification, and estimate is approved, 
RATLWAY CARRIAGE LAMPS. | but the psc eaten Poe na will not receive any 
cans ‘ | remuneration, vf their designs will be returned to 
THESE lamps are open to very great improvement, | ™ ’ ; + seateee % 
os them. The plans, &c. to be sent to (a metropolitan 


and by a very simple alteration. At present the air) lilac ) where may be seen the aS 
required for combustion is only supplied by an orifice | seneage  Prgs. Abc eanie so Buestic a Me es arrears 
immediately over the flame, and through which the 2” design of the ground plan and plan of the land. 
vitiated and heated air has to escape; and in conse- ae ——- "aie the aay has made a plan 
quence the descending current has to struggle with ranges Sarat ae value; hence his liberal offer 
the ascending, and only an imperfect and corrupted 7 rag whisk i trast will be responded to 
supple Geils ancens.. Ween there 0 encand-aalse as wt deserves. There is, however, one serious 
admit of a current to feed the flame, apart from one ee the conditions, which teers perhaps as 
pomegy escape of the smoke, there need be no apparent ir ate 4 ery % It is not stipulated that the 
smoke, and the light would be far greater; for as se — _— = eo on gst: 2“ 
these lamps are now constituted, a large portion of —s the — to design it, for the 10/. prize. 
the oil is evaporated and carried off unconsumed, from ry pate = a aren. . . 
the want of craven ter its combustion,’ The eieck in|. eriously, however, what an immense amount of 
the same as that of the neglected wick in an unsnuffed | 200rance * io — on eens wri 
candle, or too high an exposure a? ties aileni te ten architect do such advertisements indicate, and how 
eh Riinp: - Sates walt adh. ok 0h talent Vetere low must be the public estimate of the value of an 
at the Royal Institution, the interruption here pointed ——. yey seat Nene ne Sees 
out to the necessary supply ef air for the support Pee a wee : 
of the flame was shown by exhibiting a light in a! Oe APOE, 
lanp, open only on the top, and very similar to the 
railway lamps. With only one orifice the light burnt 
dim and smoky, but on merely dividing the orifice by | 
placing a piece of tin across it, so as to make two. : 
channels out of one, and thus allow of a chimnev for | 22¢ Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Fadited by 
the exhausted air, and a free passage to a descending| PeteER Cunnincuam. In four volumes. 
current, the light immediately brightened, and the} Vols. IT. and 1V. London: Murray. 1854. 
ee eens tel el | Wo i i that wl aot be gd ose Oe 
science has been shown in the formation of these ‘y gees aegonihsa Grese—~a00k penthy uke ote 
carriage lamps, when the advantage of good light | ° eh secertirec —? we 
must be so highly appreciated, sal te want of it as coat and scarlet breeches, but in outer covering 
bain 06 qeediali Gk , HD. of mild and spotless blue, and inner man in 
’ “black and white” of the very best texture ? 
— —= | It refreshes one even to have a glimpse of these 
REGENT-SQUARE BOARD OF HEALTH, | his cerulean coat-tails in passing. We have 
ST. PANCRAS. already done due honour to the first instalment 
Tur. first half-year’s Report of the operations of | Of this very handsome issue, and the remainder 
this Local Board of Health (the first quarter's report we find is equally up to the mark. Such publi- 
was mentioned some time ago), shows how much | Cations will do credit to printer,  stationer, 
may be done by well-directed energy at a small cost. publisher, and editor. We are glad to see so 
Praise is due to Mr. E. C. Robins, the honorary| good a reprint of substantial and first class 
architect, for much of the work. The Report starts | authors, and hope to see many more of them, in 
with the assertion that,—‘ It is folly to question the | rank and file with just such garnishments. The 
Kee a ty aurgmeaolng [to concading vluncs of Golam work 
disputed and indisputable.” Ss” remi now issue contain even a larger mass, so far 
Lord Palmerston has recognized their efforts with 28 PB ag ty = wwatesian sf Seat, - cal 
commendation ; and the Metropolitan Commissioners te re sting and amusing matter than the former 
of Sewers have expressed “the gratification which the two, inasmuch as nerd of the author's ber 
commissioners have experienced on ascertaining the acknowledged productions have been judiciously 
beneficial results which have attended the exertions | '¢P™inted in a smaller type, excluding, however, 
of the Board.” all in his hack labours for publishers, except 
_ The Report shows that “639 separate sources of what seemed really worthy of the reprint. The 
infection have been, or are about being abolished, | third volume contains “The Bee,” “ Essays,” 
by the removal of cesspools, the renewal of drains, the |“ Unacknowledged Essays,” and “ Prefaces 
as of sinks, and the removal of refuse,” and Introductions,” &e. ; the fourth, = Biographies,” 
iat the total expenses incurred by the board, in- |‘ Reviews,” ‘“ Animated Nature” (selections 


and impracticable extent. 








Flotices of Wooks. 








brother architects to a splendid opportunity for dis- | 


lved | Occurred, inviting architects to send in designs, | 


rooms, front and back staircases, kitchen, scullery, | 
And what is the quid pro | 


merely), ‘‘Cock-lane Ghost,” ‘ Vida’s Game of 
Chess” (now first printed from the original 
MS.), and finally the doctor’s very character- 
istic “ Letters,” which, though they don’t bear 
him out in his solemn declaration to Dr. Grainger 
that “he never wrote a letter in his life,” are 
just few enough to make us “ wish,” like another 
“Oliver,” for “more.” What a quaint and 
characteristic one the first, to his mother, full 
lof plausible and humorous explanations and 
lexcuses for foolish conduct, is! One feels, in 
'reperusing it, as if he were deep once more in 
lall the tragic-comie adventures of the worthy 
|“ Vicar of Wakefield’ and his exemplary family, 
‘of which we had almost said that Noll him- 
self was both the brightest and the darkest 
|gem—the rich carbuncle, as it were, which 
'graced the placid vicar’s troubled life,—or the 
| long-tailed comet sweeping far out of the range 
of the other “wandering stars,” which studded 
| his little heaven of domestic serenity—a heaven 
replete, nevertheless, with clouds, and showers, 
aud thunderclaps, while yet above it all the 
| vicar shone, clear and calm as the orb of night 
itself. 
| The genius of Goldsmith was more like a 
wonderful series of special instincts in some 
‘otherwise not remarkable animal, than the 
every-day manifestation of the natural and 
ordinary powers of a great man. 

| There was really something preternatural in 
ithe subtlety and the variety of this genius. It 
is said somewhat reproachfully of Goldsmith, 
that he “never would allow a superior in any 
art, from writing poetry down to dancing a horn- 
pipe;” but did he not really excel in all he 
wrote, if not in all he either said or did ? Would 
‘not his “ Deserted Village,” have itself alone 
‘immortalised any other man? Would not his 
|“ Vicar of Wakefield” have formed sufficient 
capital for some third immortal. Would not 
“She stoops to conquer” have alone —— 
another odlablts with a name for ages? Even 
‘independent of all these, too, his essays, his 
poetry, his “ Animated Nature,” and his “ His- 
tory of England,” would have left him the rank 
of no mean author. But it is by no means to 
the positive merit even of his best efforts that 
we allude, when we say that there was some- 
thing preternatural in them: we merely meant 
thereby to indicate an appreciation of the very 
strange contrast between the author as he 
wrote, and the man as he talked and acted : this 
was, indeed, the contrast between poor Poll and 
the Angel. It reminds us curiously of a pas- 
sage in an old book, under the title of ‘ Cen- 
trum Nature Concentratum,” which happened to 
| turn up to us, amongst others, in the British Mu- 
seumlibrary, the other day. The author,—whose 
name was “ Alipili”’ and who made some pre- 
tension to preternatural faculties himself, and 
was an old Kgyptian — whether “learned in 
all the wisdom” of the Magi, we know not,— 
in speaking of “a Magus,” whom he says he 
knew, and in expatiating on the wonderful 
Genius by whom he was guided, or through 
whom this wisdom flowed,—says positively 
that in his ordinary moments, or without this 
Genius to speak in him, this Magus “had scarce 
the reason of a man.” So was it with poor 
Goldie : and even he himself,—whatever preten- 
sion he might make to dancing hornpipes—ay, or 
of playing the flute to them—or of “ piping 
while he danced,”—seems to have been con- 
scious enough of his own defects; for in his 
epigrammatic poem of “ Retaliation,” called 
forth by that very emulative spirit, and to which 
particular instance the somewhat reproachful 
criticism on his pretensions alluded, he epigram- 
matizes himself br declaring that— 








* Hickey’s a capon, and by the same rule 
Magnanimous Goldsmith’s a gooseberry fool.” 


| The point of this poem, it will be remembered, 
was embodied in the following lines,— 
| “ Here, waiter, more wine! let me sit while I’m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

Let me ponder and tell what I think of the dead.” 
Appended to it by the way, Mr. Cun- 
‘ningham presents us with a new morceau, 
‘consisting of an interesting account, now 
‘first printed or even referred to by any 
biographer or editor of Goldsmith, of the 
forseeg why that poem was written. This ac- 
count is given in a MS. in Garrick’s hand- 
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writing, and doubtless of his composition, which 
was found among the Garrick papers. It inti- 
mates that “ Retaliation” arose from Gold- 
smith’s determination to try his epigrammatic 
powers with Garrick himself, who here gives his 
own epigram on Goldie, in his own ok which 
materially correct the received copies of this 
extempore distich or epitaph, and are as fol- 
lows :— 

«* Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll.” 
Noll, let us add, gave Garrick a Rowland for Ais 
Oliver—or Nolly rather, even in the preliminary 
dishing up of his cronies before he laid them 
dead drunk below the table :— 

** Our Garrick’s a salad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree.” 

Davies, in his life of Garrick, intimates that 
it is believed the sum of all that can be said for 
or against Garrick may be found in Goldsmith’s 
“epitaph ” on him as he lay—by poetic license 
—below the post-prandial slab, where spirits 
oft do mingle—red spirits and white, at rg 
if not, too, black spirits and grey—black jack, 
at least once on a fu. 

We need say little more than we have already 
said in commendation of this new edition of 
Goldsmith, which, by-the-bye, we must remind 
our readers, forms but an item in a series of 
many works we hope yet to come under the title 
of “ Semn’s British Classics.” We cordially re- 
commend it. 
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Paris INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 1855.— 
The Board of Trade Department of Science and Art 
is making arrangements to provide for a representa- 
tion of British art in the Great Exhibition which 
will take place next spring. For painting, the 
presidents of the Royal Academies of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin ; the presidents of the Societies of 
British Artists, of the Old and New Watercolour 
Societies, and of the National Institute of Art, toge- 
ther with the art superintendent of the Department 
of Science and Art on the part of the Board of Trade, 
have been requested to form a committee to consult 
on the best means of carrying into effect the wishes 
of both countries. To make suitable regulations for 
sculpture, Sir Richard Westmacott, the Professor of 
Sculpture in the Royal Academy; Mr. Calder Marshall, 
on the partof the Royal Scottish Academy; and Mr. 
John Bell, have been requested to form a committee. 
For architecture, the Board of Trade has asked the 
assistance of Professor Cockerell, of Professor Donald- 
son (Hon. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence of 
the Institute of British Architects), and Mr. Scott, 
as Treasurer of the Architectural Museum; while for 
engraving and lithography, which also form a part of 
the tuition of Fine Arts, Mr. J. H. Robinson, Mr. 
Lane, and Mr. Wornum have been requested to give 
their assistance. 

Arcuirect TO EccLesiaSTICAL COMMISSIONERS, 
IkELAND.—Mr. Alexander Hardy, of Armagh, has 
deen appointed inspecting architect under the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for Ireland. 

SaLe oF THE Merropoxitan Roaps.—The fol- 
{owing are the roads which were let, with the rent 
they produced last year, and the price at which they 
were now put up :—The Kensington, Brentford, and 
Isleworth roads, which last year realised 16,440/. 
were offered at 15,900/. and produced 15,9107. The 
Tyburn and Uxbridge roads, went for 9,730/.; last 
year they realised 9,900/.; the commissioners put 
them up at 9,500/. The rent from the Harrow roads 
last year was 1,690/.; they went for 1,150/.; 1,090/. 
was asked for them. The Highgate and Hampstead 
roads returned 18,0107. for which sum they were 
knocked down. The price of them was 17,800/. 
Tae Stamford-hill, Seven Sisters, and Green-lane 
roads fetched 8,110/. against 8,240/. last year, 8,100/. | 
being asked for them. The Hackney and Lea-bridge 
roads were knocked down for 5,530/. against 5,700/. 
the produce of the previous year, the price asked for 
them being 5,500/. The Marylebone and Finchley 
roads produced 2,010/. against 2,110/. the commis- 
sioners asking for them 2,000/.; andthe New North 
roads were purchased for 760/. that being the rent of 
the previous year. Messrs. Bolton, Levy, and Ambler, 
were the purchasers of all the roads except the last 
(the New North). There was no bidder for the Kil- | 
burn and Edgeware roads, the rent of which was, last 
year, 3,920/. the sum asked for them by the commis- 
sioners being 3,600/. The tolls produced 64,5107. 
the rent returned last year being 65,3607. leaving a 
deficiency of 8507. The Kilburn roads will be taken 





by the commissioners. 
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Screntiric TRAINING For Practical Pursurrs. | 
—A farewell address delivered to the students in the 
school of engineering at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Hilary Term 1854, by Mr. R. V. Dixon, A.M. Pro- | 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Dublin Univer- | 
sity, has been published by Hodges and Smith, of 
Grafton-street in that city. The lecturer states his 
chief object to be to point out to the students for the 
last time previous to his quitting the chair of natural 
philosophy the soundness of the principles on which 
their training is conducted, and to stimulate and en- 
courage them to avail themselves honestly and ear- 
nestly of the advantages offered them. In course of 
his lecture the professor thus refers to the mutual 
relationship of engineer and contractor :—“ The great 
demand for the formation of extensive works has of 
late years called into existence a large and intelligent 
body of contractors, who stand between the designer 
and the artist, who carry out the plans of the former | 
by the labour of the latter, and who thus occupy a} 
position midway between the intellect which con- 
ceives and the hands which execute. As the inter- 
preter of the gods of Olympus was a deity himself, | 
and at the same time most eloquent in the language 
of men, so must the contractor be a man of superior 
intelligence, and at the same time intimately ac- 
quainted with the details of the mechanical crafts, 
essential for the execution of the plans which he is 
commissioned to carry into effect. Without the in- | 
tervention of such a class the operations of the engi- | 
neer would be greatly limited, and his facilities of 
cultivating the higher branches of his art greatly 
diminished. While, at the same time, the increasing 
intelligence and skill of the contractor compels the | 
engineer, as Mr. R. Stephenson lately remarked, to 
exert himself to the utmost to hold that position in 
his profession which he is entitled to claim, other- | 
wise he must ‘ perish by this people which he made.’ 
And the only way by which he can retain this posi- 
tion is by deepening and widening his knowledge of 
the principles of his profession, and extending their 
applications.” 

CHOLERA IN GATESHEAD. — Under the title of 
“The Three Warnings, or Facts and Figures of the 
Cholera Epidemics of Gateshead,” Mr. James Clep- 
han, the able and active editor of the Gateshead 
Observer, has published a tract containing a complete 
digest of all the statistics and history of three several 
occurrences of the modern plague at Gateshead, form- 
ing a very instructive contribution to its general 
history, obtained by personal inquiry and observation 
aided by public and private records. ‘The one great 
and useful conclusion to which the whole inquiry 
leads, according to Mr. Clephan, is that “cholera 
would never be epidemic amongst us were our habita- 
tions not impure.” It was amongst the humbler 
classes mainly, who had least in their power, and 
lived in the worst parts of the borongh as regards 
cleanliness and drainage, that the epidemic most pre- 
vailed ; so that the majority of heads of families taken 
away must have been precisely those who would leave 
their widows and children a retributive burden on the 
ratepayers who Aad most in their power, but did not 
exercise that power towards the general behoof. “Of 
the 433 persons who died, chiefly in September and 
October, 1853, the great bulk were so obscure in 
station as not to be members of families contributing 
directly to the relief of the poor. The number of 
direct ratepayers in Gateshead is 1,930. The number 
that died of the epidemic was but 10. If we assume 
the number of each family to be 5, this (multiplying 
thereby the 1,930) will give a total of 9,650. The 
number of persons that died, direct ratepayers and 
members of families of direct ratepayers, was but 29. 
The rateable value of the property of all Gateshead is 
54,182/. The rateable value of the property occupied 
by the families of the 29 does not amount to 400/. 
Several, too, of the 29 dwelt in the worst-conditioned 
localities of the town.” Doubtless, it must be a 
selfish consolation to ratepayers to know that, on the 








whole, they are personally safer than their poorer 
brethren, but even apart from all Christian feeling of | 
either duty or benevolence, would it not be an addi- | 
tional consolation if ratepayers, everywhere else as | 
well as in Gateshead, would, by once for all incurring | 
the cost of thorough drainage and other cleansing 
arrangements in their respective towns, pocket the | 
large balance in their favour thereby perennially | 
arising from a diminution of the poor-rates ¢ 

Messrs. JoHN WEEKS AND Co. OF CHELSEA, | 
Burpers.—Although against our general rule in} 
such matters, we are induced from personal know- | 
ledge of Messrs. Weeks and Co, as respectable horti- | 
cultural builders and hot water apparatus manufac- | 
turers, to comply with their request, and state that | 
these gentlemen, who have been for thirty years in 
the business, have no connection, other than that of 
partial family relationship, with the Messrs. Edward | 
and Alfred Weeks, also of Chelsea, and engaged in a | 
similar business, carried on for the last eighteen 
months, who have lately become bankrupts. 


Lopere-Hovusk at Brianprorp.— A lodging- 
house for single men has been erected at Blandford 
St. Mary, by Sir John J. Smith, of the Down House, 
to accommodate nine men. The building consists of 
superintendent’s apartments, with common living- 
room and pantry, hatches for the men, and general 
kitchen on the ground-floor. The dormitory on the 
one-pair floor is divided into five single and two 
double compartments,—one being devoted to cases of 
indisposition: a washing-room is formed over the 
porch. The style presents elevations of the Old 
English character in red brick, with ornamental brick 
cornices, covered with one hipped roof over the whole in 
plaintiles. There is an open porchin the centre of front, 
of oak, with curved brackets supporting the washing- 
room overhanging in ornamented half-timbered work 
of oak and plaster with gable roof. Mr. W. Milford 
Teulon was the architect, and the work was executed 
by Mr. Augustine Green, at a cost of 420/. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProGRress.—The British Telegraph 
Company have made arrangements with the Submarine 
and European Telegraph Companies, by which they 
are enabled to afford a continuous communication 
between London and their various stations. Simul- 
taneously with this arrangement, a considerable re- 
duction has been made in the tariff of charges. For 
instance, the charge for distances exceeding 100 miles 
has been reduced, in most cases, from 5s. to 2s. 6d. 
or one-half. For places under thirty miles, the 
charge is only ls. No charge is made for the 
addresses of messages, or for porterage, if within a 
mile. ‘The company’s system of wires extends from 
Dover and Deal to Glasgow, and as the submarine 
cable from Scotland to Ireland (vid Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee) is already laid, Belfast and Dublin will 
ere long be included. The company’s wires will also 
in a short time be carried on to Edinburgh, Greenock, 
Sunderland, and other important towns. They can 
transmit messages without any break or change for a 
distance of 380 miles. The wires of the Submarine 
and European Companies are extended to nearly all 
the principal towns in France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, and Italy, and with these our own principal 
towns may now be said to be connected in one 
continuous and unbroken line of telegraphic com- 
munication. ‘ 

Map oF THE SeEaT oF War.— Mr. Wyld, of 
Charing-cross, the Queen’s geographer, has just pub- 
lished a military sketch of the country between the 
Danube and Constantinople, compiled by the King of 
Prussia’s general staff, and, therefore, as well as from 
its publication by Mr. Wyld, likely to prove correct. 
Appended are maps, on an enlarged scale, of the Bos- 
phorus, the Dardanelles, and various other points of 
special interest in the present contest. 

Tue Tyneé Prers anD Harsovurs or Rervee.— 
The foundation stone of these great works, at the 
mouth of the river Tyne, was laid last week with 
much ceremony by the chairman of the Tyne Com- 
missioners, in presence of an imposing procession of 
corporations, commissioners, Trinity-house brethren, 
pilots, &e. According to the plan laid down by Mr. 
Walker, the engineer appointed by the Admiralty at 
the request of the Tyne commissioners, the north 
pier is to run from the rocks under Tynemouth 
Castle, nearly south-eastward 700 yards. The foun- 
dation up to near low water, and the core or hearten- 
ing, except at the head, is to be deposited from barges 
or waggons, and the facing from low water upwards 
paved or walled at aslope or angle. The extreme 
height of this pier is to be 24 feet above high water. 
Below this there is to be an esplanade, 12 feet wide, 
which may be so made as to afford shelter, in recesses 
underneath it, from the spray in storms; and 10 feet 
under the esplanade a quay, 18 feet wide and 10 feet 
above high water. The south pier Mr. Walker pro- 
poses to run from the shore opposite the workhouse 
E.N. eastward 1,400 yards, and to be of somewhat 
similar construction to the north pier, but on the 
average of less width and height, decreasing gradually 
from the head towards the shore. Both piers are to 
be of stone; the hearting being rubble of all sizes ; 
the facing of large stone, laid in concrete or cement 
or mortar, where these can be used with effect ; for 
the heads, copings, and other principal facings, well 
squared durable stone. The Admiralty, who calculate 
that all the improvements contemplated will cost a 
sum of 600,000/. which is to be raised or repaid by 


|a tax on shipping, have assented to the construction 


of the north pier on the section of Mr. Walker, to the 
extent of 1,400 feet from the shore, and to the laying 
down of so much of the core of the south pier as 
shall constitute a rubble stone dyke, reaching to not 
more than 6 feet above high water mark, and to au 
extent not exceeding 2,800 feet from the shore; and 
“when the Tyne Commissioners relieve the Admiralty 
of the difficulty and responsibility of assenting to 
works without sufficient estimates and funds,” their 
lordships state that they will assent to the extension 
of the works. The chief stones of both piers have 
therefore been laid. 
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THE BUILDER. 


Tur CARLISLE DRAINAGE. — The opposition to ARCH HOLOGICAL InstituTE.— The introductory 
the appointment of a special inspector to look after | meeting at Cambridge will be held Tuesday, July 4, 
the drainage contractors, has met with the success it | at the Town-hall, in the Market-place, at half-past 
merited ; the question has been discussed in the city | eight. July 5. Meetings of sections at ten, in the 
council, and the appointment confirmed by a majority | Public Schools. Professor Willis will give observa- 
of 19 against 11. The opposition was led on by a Mr. | tions on certain ecclesiastical and collegiate buildings 
Cannel, who ought to have been a shining light on the | in the University, and will point out their architectural 
other side of the question; but it appears that the | peculiarities. Eveningmeetingat the Town-hall. July 6. 
real stumbling-block was the sewerage itself, and not | Meetings of sections at the Publie Schools. Short 
the mere appointment of an inspector. Of course | excursions in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. Even- 
where objection was taken to the sewerage, it was|ing meeting at nine. July. 7. Excursion to Bury 














under pretence of being an objection to the specific St. Edmund’s, by invitation of Lord Arthur Hervey | 
plan laid down, but whatever the plan might have | and the Suffolk Archeological Institute. The mem- | 
been, it would in such a case have been the wrong | bers of the two societies will dine together in the | 
one. Indeed, it was the wrong one that objection | Town-hall. July 8. Meetings of sections. Excur- | 
was taken to. The skeleton plan showing the main} sion to Audley End, by invitation of Lord Bray- | 
branches merely, we believe, was mistaken for the | brooke; the Hon. Richard Neville’s Museum of 
and Anglo-Saxon Antiquities. | 


whole scheme in all its details, and a complete | British, Roman, 
« mare’s nest,”’ as the local Jowrnal remarks, was made | July 10. Meetings of sections at ten. Excursion to 


out of it. Carlisle appears to have great need that | Ely Cathedral, and evening meeting. July 11. An- | 


something should be done, as by drainage, for the | nual meeting of members, and meeting for reading 
improvement of its health. Ina letter, published in; memoirs. The Temporary Museum will be formed 
the Journal, by Mr. R. Elliot, M.D. a member of the | in the Lecture-rooms at Trinity College. 

city council, and one who of course knows full well; THe Smoke Nuisances Act.—In the House of | 
the necessity and advantage of thorough drainage to | Lords the other night, Lord Redesdale asked the 
the health of the town, and has accordingly actively ; First Lord of the Treasury when the Secretary of 
withstood the opponents of the measure, we find that State for the Home Department proposed to issue | 


near Carlisle,—Longtown, we remember, consisting 


for the metropolitan district, and to the Commis- 


while in Brampton and Longtown (village districts | orders and directions to the Commissioners of Police 
| 


mainly of one fine wide, open street, ranning along 
the turnpike road), the number of deaths in 1841, 
was only one in fifty-nine, that of Carlisle itself one 
in thirty-nine : those deaths arising from epidemics 
such as typhus, &c. amounted in Carlisle to one in 
187, in Brampton and Longtown to one in 368 only : 
in Carlisle the average age at death was only 284 
years, while it was 39} in Brampton and Longtown. 
Through preventible diseases, therefore, 297 lives 
(now many more) have been needlessly lost every 
year in Carlisle, and nearly six years cut off from the 
lives of those who remained. In sickness, funerals, 
and labour, as Dr. Elliot observes, the money thus 
lost amounts to twice as much even for one year 
alone as the estimated cost of the intended drainage 
altogether. 

Loca Museums or Art.—The Lords of the 
Committee of Council for Trade are desirous that 
local schools of art should derive all possible advan- 
tages from the Central Museum of Ornamental Art, 
and with this view have directed that collections 
should be made of articles from each of the divisions 
of the Central Museum, namely—glass, lace, metals, 
ivory carvings, &c. pottery, paper-hangings, and 
woven fabrics; and that they should be sent in 
rotation to local schools making due application, and 
expressing their willingness to conform to conditions, 
as to adequate provision for exhibiting the collections 
both in the daytime and the evening. Students of 
the schools are to be admitted free ; and, to enable 
artizans and others employed in the daytime to 
share in the benefits to be derived from the collec- 
tion, the fee on three evenings in the week is not 
to exceed one penny each person. 

DratnaGe or Braprorp.—The borough surveyor 
of Bradford has presented his report to the Street and 
Drainage Committee on his proposed plan for a main 
trunk sewer for the town, which stands greatly in 
need of an efficient system of drainage, the subsoil 
being completely saturated with sewage matter, partly 
owing to the present sewers being constructed of 
rubble wallstone without lime, partly to many of these 
sewers being without outfalls; and, lastly, to the 
vicious plan frequently adopted of constructing the 
sewers so as to take advantage of numerous fissures in 
the rock formation, to allow the sewage water to 
escape through or rather into them. The surveyor’s 
estimate of the cost of constructing the proposed 
sewer, amounts to the sum of 13,019/. 1s. 7d.; and 
arate of something under one penuy in the pound 
will suffice, with interest at 5 per cent. to pay off the 
cost in thirty years. 

Ratnway SiGnauts.—Mr. Bernard Cowvan, of 
164, Fenchurch-street, has patented an apparatus for 
communicating signals by sound to the driver of a 
coming or following train, in cases where a train on 
a railway is stopped from any cause. For this pur- 
pose bells or sounding instruments are placed at suit- 
able distances, say half a mile apart, on a railway, 
and wires or connections and pulls applied in such 
manner that in case of a train stopping by the break- 
age of any part of the locomotive or otherwise, the 
guard or other person may readily be able to pull and 
put in action the bell or sounding apparatus, and 
thus give notice by sound at stations and intermediate 
Places behind and before the disabled train. 

THe Queen and THE KiLMaRNocK WatER 
Company.—lIt is stated in a local paper, the Kilmar- 
nock Journal, that her Majesty has recently become 
a bond fide shareholder in this company, to the 
extent of thirty shares, and that an official letter as 
to the dividends was lately received by the directors. 


|sioners of Police for the City of London and the 
| liberties thereof, in accordance with the provisions of 
_an Act passed in the last session of Parliament to 
| abate the nuisance arising from the smoke of furnaces 
in the metropolis, and from steam-vessels above | 
| London-bridge, in order that informations might be 
laid against all persons who should not, from and 
/after the Ist day of August next, comply with the 
‘requirements of the said Act ?—Lord Aberdeen said, 
the number of furnaces returned by the Police Com- | 
‘missioners, to which the Act was applicable, was | 
8,802. The commissioners were now occupied in 
printing notices to be served on the owners of them, 
and he had no doubt that on the lst of August, when 
the Act came into operation, steps would be taken to 
}enforce it—The Marquis of Lansdowne was con- 
'vinced that the whole power which was vested in the 
Secretary of State by the Act of last session would be 
literally and fully exercised.—The Karl of Shaftesbury 
observed that the effect of the smoke which was daily 
| vomited forth from these great furnaces was most 
‘prejudicial to health as well as cleanliness. He had 
collected evidence with relation to the question from 
all parts of the country, and the invariable testimony 
_was, that the consumption ef smoke might be accom- 
| plished at a very slight expense, and with a saving of 
| fuel to the extent of 10, 20, and sometimes as much 
as 25 per cent. If the Act were strictly enforced, 
_the proprietors of furnaces would soon find out that 
in doing their duty they conferred a benefit not only 
on the community at large, but also upon themselves. 
| GaLLery FoR PuoroerapHy.—Mr. Claudet’s 
daguerreotype gallery, in Regent-street, built under 
the direction of Messrs. Banks and Barry, has been 
decorated by Mr. Hervieu, with paintings illustrating 
the history of photography and stereoscopy. The 
/room, 831 feet long, 18 wide, and 18 high, is lighted 
‘by a skylight 24} feet long, and 114 wide, composed 
| of thirty-two octagonal compartments, glazed with 
ornamented glass. The architecture is Anglo-Italian, 
_and there is a screen and baleony. In the cove under 
_the skylight are portraits of Porta, who invented the 
‘camera obscura, Daguerre, Talbot, and Wheatstone ; 
| Herschel, Newton, and Brewster; Davy, Leonardo 
da Vinci, J. N. Niepee, and T. Wedgewood ; Fizeau, 
' Arago, and Niepce de St. Victor. Photography was 
| invented simultaneously, in the year 1839, in France 
| by Daguerre and Niepee, and in England by Talbot. 
| In France a law was passed to remunerate Daguerre 
and Niepee by the grant of a pension. That law was 
| signed by Louis Philippe, the reigning sovereign. 
| This fact is illustrated in the panel on the left of the 
|south side, representing the Chamber of Deputies, 
| with a view of the Seine and one of its bridges. In 
England the inventors of photography and stereoscopy 
have had the honour of communicating their remark- 
able discoveries to the world through the Royal 
Society. This is illustrated on the left of the north 
‘side in a panel giving a view of London, with the 
Thames and one of its bridges. ‘The most conspicu- 
| ous part of the picture is Somerset House, the seat 
of the Royal Society. A genius, holding the inserip- 
tion “‘ Royal Society,” has near him two scrolls of 
paper, one with the name of Talbot, and the other 
with the name of Wheatstone, containing their dis- 
coveries. Asa whole the work is entitled to com- 
mendation. 

ENCOURAGING To Genius.—The inventor of the 
screw-propeller is said to have declared his regret 
that he ever thought of it; the harassing labour of 
effecting its introduction into practical use having | 








j Wearied and exhausted his bodily and mental resources. = 


Ferro-Virreous “ PorceLain.”—A new species 
of domestic ware, to which we have before alluded, 
asa lasting substitute for porcelain, glassware, and 
earthenware, as well as for cooking utensils, and 
other purposes, consisting of glass on an iron basis, 
seems now to have been considerably improved, under 


Paris’s patent, so as not only to obviate the objection. 
able use of arsenic in the preparation of its opaque 
‘colours, but also to exhibit a variety of colours in the 


glass or enamel, or even the clear glass and metal 
alone. The atensils it seems will stand any amount 
of heat, as well as of hard usage, so that tumblers 
may really now be tumblers without much detriment, 
The ware is said to be now both light and elegant in 
appearance, as well as cleanly in use. The ancient 
“secret” of “malleable glass’ would appear to be 
scarce worth knowing now, with such an invention, 
except for windows and such like purposes. Even 
gas tubing, it is said, is being made of the ferro- 
vitreous material; and it is regarded as particularly 
useful as a substitute for all sorts of domestic crockery 
and glass ware at sea. 


Gass is extensively used: its power seems mighty 
in such structures as the Crystal Palace of Hyde- 
park and the new Crystal Palace of Sydenham; yet 
glass is subservient to so light a thing as air, whose 
aid causes it to yield music truly enchanting, though 
not yet heard, in the pene gardens of royalty, 
nobility, and gentry, the suburbs of cities, and else- 
where. Innocent pleasures are communicated through 
the senses, and augmented by the adoption of a work 
of art and manufacture mentioned in Mr. Hill’s 
“Travels in Siberia,” vol. i. p. 277, for there he 
states: “ But the most characteristic objects of the 
grounds, and those which give them chiefly the air 
and style of China, are two perfect pagodas, one of 
which stands at each of the outer angles of the 
grounds. From the pointed corners of the two-fold 
or three-fold roofs of these hang g/ass be//s, which 
are light enough to be moved by the least motion of 
the air, which they fill with Molian sounds.—U. 





TENDERS 

For St. Matthew’s new church, now being erected at 
Smethwick, near ee ar Mr. Joseph James, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Hornblower :— 


COMMER ORON 65.5 ccvresecescsicees £3,136 0 0 
Hardwick and Son ............ 2,395 0 0 
NN a 2,330 0 0 

( 00 


Briggs (accepted) ............ 2,260 


For a house in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, for Mr. D. 








Cronin. Messrs. Habershon, architects :— 
Lawrence and Sons 00 
Pollock and McLellan 3,187 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ...... 3,178 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre.. 3,060 0 0 
PEED. spsitertintsin 3,028 0 0 
OIE cwsigevinsarcasivs 2,976 0 0 
Rowland and Evans............ 2,840 0 0 
BORE skaosenycheteenmrenis 2,785 0 0 


For two houses at Bermondsey. Mr. Legg, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Northcroft :— 


IE snes ccbisidtipanniaianninan £2,100 0 0 
SS ee gepibneapsesnieee 2,000 0 0 
TE LIES TE 2,060 0 0 
i is scinsitnite viinioiilineciialianenen 2,010 0 0 
TRIE sncccsiccsxasedeusnevsecsans 1,994 0 0 
Ee eee 1,895 0 0 
RED sec clStssvncpenbeernecatenwols 826 0 0 
Newbey (accepted) ............ 1,800 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Father Clement,” “F. G, T.”**W.T.° “N.D.” “E. M. B” 
“ R.” (apply to commissioners, No. 1,Greek-street),“* Bill from Win- 
chester ” (has been sent us before, but, as in present case, without 
any guarantee of correctness), “‘ B. W.” (shall be put in hand), 
“GA.” R. W.” (we cannot advise), “* W. LG.” H. 0.” “ E. H.” 
“A. B.”“A Reader,” “J. B. W.”“ F. 8.” (long urged in our pages), 
“TP. M. H.” “R. T. 8.” (declined with thanks), “ J.T." “ W. 
T. H.” “A Believer in the Bible,”“ J.C.” “An Architect,” ‘*A. 
L.” (the Perpendicular period of Gothic architecture). 

“ Books and Addresaes.”-—We have not time to point out books of 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. FREDERICK INDERMAUR will 


SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, White Lion 
Wharf, Bankside, on TUESDAY next, the Salvaze of the late 
fire of Seven Houses, comprising about 260,000 capital BRICKS, 
plain and pan tiles, stout floor boards. joist and girders, stoves, 
rafters, sashes, and frames, 4 and 6-panel doors, and sundry r 
articles.—May be viewed and catalogues had; and of the Auc- 
tioneer, 71, Union-street, Borough. 


Freehold Buildi 
the railway em 





Plots, on Surbiton-hill, Kingston. terracing 
x % with extensive views, salubrious air, 
pay A aye ye ay ee 3 
™ e turnp! . 
minutes* walk from the railway station. i a ae 


M& JOHN DAWSON will SELL, at the 
MART, on WEDNESDAY. 12th JULY, at TWELVE, 
an riant parcel of BUILDING GROUND. forming a ter- 
race of many hundreds of feet, which will be divided into lots of 
about 50 fect to each.— Particulars, with plans, may 
shortly be had at the Mart; and at Mr. Joun Dawson's Auction 

Land (ffices, Kingston, and Marlborough-chambers, 49, Pall- 
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